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JUAN  DE  VALDES.^ 

I  N  this  voliiiiio  the  long  forgotten,  scarcely,  indeed,  ever  known, 
L  Valdes  has  a  gorgeous  cenotaph  or  mausoleum  :  shall  we 
sjiv  his  remains  seem  to  lie  here  as  beneath  a  sombre  magniti- 
cence  of  malachite  and  gold  ?  In  truth,  if  the  shades  of  departed 
aulliors  can  feel  any  satisfaction  in  such  things,  one  thinks  that 
the  great  mystic  must  be  satisfied  with  the  large  affectionatc- 
noss,  tlie  untiring  assiduity  and  patience,  the  ample  searching 
into  all  the  contemporary  stores  of  many  languages  for  the  re¬ 
motest  references  to  him,  and  the  result  in  this,  which  we  shall 
(igain  call  a  truly  magnificent  volume.  The  Ilamired  and  Ten 
Considendwns  instantly  suggest  to  the  reader  the  Theohijia 
Gennnniea  :  but  that  refreshing  little  portable  pocket  companion 
bears  no  relation  to  the  volume  before  us  in  its  rich  setting. 
We  can  almost  regret  this  ;  for  the  work  itself,  The  Hundred  and 
Te)i  Considenffion-'^,  is  quite  a  priceless  and  most  searching  set  ol‘ 
homilies,  a  succession  of  quiet  words,  whoso  entrance  gives  light 
to  the  pure  and  simple.  The  Theohujia  Germanica  may  readily 
tind  purchasers  and  readers ;  its  price  and  size  are  not  hin¬ 
drances  ;  but  the  work  before  us  is  a  volume  for  the  shelves  of  a 
nobleman  ;  it  cannot  be  carried  about  easily,  and,  beside  the 
work  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  eflicicnt  editors  to  reprint, 
contains  a  world  of  literarv  wealth  in  references  to,  and  extracts 
f  rom  books,  of  which  evTn  most  old  book  collectors  have  only 
heard  rumours  ;  brief,  anecdotal  accounts  also  of  contemporaries, 
who  either  influenced  the  mind  of  Valdes,  or  were  influenced  by 
his.  We  think  it  is  a  fine  vindication  of  this  illustrious  and 


*  mnl  Writiu^A  of  Juan  de  \  dUlcs^  ofhcru'ise  Vahlesso^  t^panisli 

Tf/oniicr  in  the  Sixteenth  Centur/f.  liy  bciijaiiiia  Ih  Wilfcui 
1 17///  a  Translation  from  the  Italian  iff  his  Hundred  and  Ten 
Considerations,  by  /hhii  T.  Il/'tt.'^.  lUananl  QiiiiriUlik 
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Iv  autiliil  spirit  iVotu  the  charge  "t  Ariaiii^Tii,  inkin’:  i**  i  i:? 
Uavk.  and  ropeatt^il.  witli  tiio  charge  ot  **  a  itikhI  deal  onhiur- 
“  iciMii”  a«hK*<l.  in  Ilallam.  Ako,  Mr.  Witten  has  ipiite  (Ii<. 
siil\\4  I-aac  Walton's  pk-asaiit  little  myth  alvmt  him  in  hi<  lik 
4>t‘ <  ii^tirije  Htrlu  i't:  while  he  has  l>een  able,  a-^  the  reward  ot  lu< 
imluS'rv,  to  sht‘<l  the  liirht  of  an  unknowti  grace  and  beauty  iu 
tlie  ^piritual  kindreil  and  tellowship  ot  ^  akles  with  his  beauti¬ 
ful  and  illustrious  pupil,  the  l>uchess  Ciiulia  Gonzaga — au 
intimacv  r- iiiindim;  us  very  much  ot  that  between  Michael 
Ani^do*aIld  Vittoria  ( 'olonna,  who,  by-the-by,  was  also  another  of 
the  di-riples  Vahkfs.  It  is.  indeed,  very  remarkable  that  this 
tine  life,  so  beautiful  in  its  retirement  and  purity,  so  intluential, 
althouirh  so  >ilent  atid  quiet  in  its  results,  sliouki  have  been  so 
loiiiT  unknown.  ]I  'ind  In  ('on^  althouirh 

loiiiT  out  of  print,  was  intro<luced  to  English  readers  two 
huiulrt^il  vears  since,  in  illustrious  eompaiiioiiship :  Nicholas 
Eturar  translated  it  :  Tliomas  Jackson  prefaced  it  :  Eerrar  sent 
his  translation  over  to  George  Herbert,  who  annotated  it.  and. 
we  can  well  believe,  with  singular  delight  and  sym[)athy  re¬ 
ceived  it.  In  Italy,  the  thoughts  of  this  and  kindred  books 
]uibli-hed  by  Valdes,  drew  round  him.  in  his  villa  at  Naples,  the 
tine,  pure  >pirits  of  the  time — noblemen,  scholars,  and  church¬ 
men  ;  also,  as  we  have  seen,  high-born  and  royal-hearteil  women. 
'I'hesi',  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  scat  tend  the  doctrines  they 
nnvivtd  in  the  Sabbath  meetings  of  Valdes,  over  Southern 
Europo,  Spain,  and  Italy.  It  is  quite  a  marvel  to  us  that  he 
escaped  the  1  nquisitimi,  and  probably  he  was  indebted  for  this 
deliverance,  in  some  measure,  to  his  friendship  and  intimacy 
with  f'liarles  V.;  though  emperors  and  kings  had  but  little 
power  to  save  those  wlunu  the  Impiisition  had  foredoomed.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  :;ay,  that  many  such  as  Valdes  expiated  their 
olleiisixe  holinos  atid  >piritual  freedom  at  the  stake.  Thev 
wei\*,  |K‘rha[>'',  not  posses>t‘d  ot  his  power  of  spiritual  inter¬ 
pretation.  but  rose  to  the  same  high-hearted  heroism  against 
the  ecclesia>tical  vices  and  superstitious  impurities  of  the 
time. 

Juan  di'  ^  aides  was  born  one  of  twins  ;  his  house  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  distinguished  of  the  city  of  Leon,  in  Spain. 
Ileiiiamlo  de  \  aides  had  been  the  founder  of  the  sublimelv 
romantic  city  of  ( 'uenca,  among  whose  beauties  our  readers 
may  renu'mbcr  Mr.  hord  loiters  lovinglv  in  his 
'I'he  faniily  ;dso  had  been  r(‘j)resented  bv'nien  who  attained  to 
high  o11u*e>  in  the  church  \  and  of  one  we  notice  as  singular,  that 
1-Vrnando  de  Valdes  became  Archbishop  of  Seville,  revised  the  old 
cmle  ot  the  Inquisition,  and  his  revised  codi',  with  a  few*  sli‘’'ht 
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aliomtio!!';,  coTitimu  '  Ti'  Iv  the  law  ol  tho  IiujuiNition  to  thisilay. 
'riio  tirst  lloniaiulo  Val(lt‘>  livrvi  in  tho  twolt’ta  oontury  :  tho 
t'athor  of  our  iuy>tio,  aiu'thor  Hornaiulo,  in  tho  lattor  liaU\‘f  tho 
tiftoi'uth  oontury  :  ho  had  sovoral  ohihlron  ;  of  thoso  tho  tw»> 
who  >hino  sitlo  bv  j^ido  in  this  voluino,  woro  Alfonso,  who  Iv- 
oanio  Latin  soorotary  to  tho  Lnijvror  Charlos  V.,  and  .hian  do 
Valdos,  wlio  tirst  apjvars  as.  for  a  slu>rt  tiino,  ohanilH'rlain  Xo 
tho  I’opo,  Ailrian  VI.  d'horo  was  inuoh  in  tho  brotliors  ovory* 
wav  alilvo,  in  bo/iv  a^  in  iniiul.  in  hoart  aiul  oharaotor.  Lrasinns 
sooins  to  havo  lovovl  tiioni  both  :  aiul  ho  writos  to  ♦luan,  “  Loi'a  in 
*•  pt'isonal  appoaranoo  and  roadinoss  oi'  mind,  I  hoar  you  lui^ht 
*•  soom  to  bo,  not  twin>,  but  ono  individual.  I  think  it  vory 
*•  propor,  ihoroforo,  tv>  lovo  you  both  aliko  :  ”  and  iti  laiujuai^o 
alnu'>t  too  oloirant,  somo  will  think,  ho  olosos  his  lot  lor,  sayiiu;, 
*•  rost  a>suivd  I  am  no  ono’s  moro  than  Vvnir  broihor’s,  aiul  not 
••  loss  vours  than  his.”  Alfonso,  howovor,  oarly  ilovv>tod  him- 
solf  and  his  studios  to  jurisprudonoo  and  Latin  oomposition,  and 
Juan  to  his  nativo  laui;uago,  and  tho  originals  of  tho  Soripturos, 

I  lob  row  aiul  ft  rook. 

Mr.  Wilfon  lias  dwolt  vory  intorostingly,  and  at  la'iisiflorablo 
longth,  up(*n  tho  oharaotors,  livos.  and  writings  of  tho  ov»ntom- 
porary  statosmoii,  wlu>>o  intluonoo  sooms  to  Ikino  tmudiovl  tlio 
mind  oX  tho  two  biMthors,  but  ospooially  of  fUian.  It  was  tlu' 
agt'  of  Ximonos  and  ^londoza  ;  but  moro  oortainly  tho  niiiul  of 
Juan  ilo  Valdos  frit  tho  intluonoo  of  Lotor  ^lartyr,  or,  ti>  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  tho  othor  IVtor  Martyr,  l\'tor  ilo  Anghn-ia. 
It  was  in  oonnoxion  with  him  that  our  Vahh's  attaiiu'd  his 
briof  rank  of  ohamborlain  to  Popi*  Adrian  VL,  tliat  bri^lit 
human  gloam  aoross  tho  histi>ry  of  tho  Lapaoy,  in  that  day  (»f 
onormous  Papal  vioo.  Our  ri'ailors  will  tlnd,  in  rofonau'o  to  tlu* 
volumo,  1‘opious  and  most  intorostinir  partimdars.  totolu'd  bv 
Mr.  Witlon  iVom  obsouro  stuiroosof  inl’ormatit»n.  tondini^:  to  show 
how  lai'gi*  was  tlu*  dissatistlu'tion  tbit  in  that  day  bv  manv  wlu' 
wislu'd  to  bo  rogardod  as  tVionds  of  tho  (Jiuroh,  but  wlio  n*- 
ooilod  witli  horror  l‘n>m  its  abominations.  ( >f  this  numln'r  was 
Pi'tor  do  Angloria  :  tliat  shrowd  obsorvor  and  gonorous  thinkor 
propa rod  tho  mind  of  tho  brot hors  for  an  intliunu'o  still  mon* 
markotl,  whon  thoy  oamo  bonoath  tlu'([uii‘t,  ri*tii*ont  railh'i  v,  and 
yot  ailbotionato  spiritualism  of  I’h'asmus.  It  was,  of  i*ourso,  tlu* 
ago  i)t  Luthor;  tho  namo  of  tho  daring  nmnk,  **  tlio  solitary 

monk  wlio  shot»k  tho  world, was  on  all  nu'u's  tongiu's. 
\  aldbs  was  no  favouror  (»f  Lutiua-;  and,  mi  tho  I'onirai  v,  ho 
was  no  favmiror  ol‘  tho  I’orruptions  and  horosii*s  oi'  Uomo.  'I’lu'ri* 
is  a  most  intoivsting  lot  tor,  datod  tlu*  IStli  oi’  Si‘pti*inbor,  lo'Jth 
t»’om  Alfonso  \  aldbs  to  Angloria;  it,  pt‘rha[>s,  also  roprosi'io- 
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^  Juun  (l(>  Vahlex. 
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im<|uilv..l  il„.|'.,.„,.}  „,,  '‘'™'S''-'''i'>si'Si.ii.si;i,; 

«i,i,  „ii 

CII1M‘ of  tlio  refiiiod  8cliul;ir  s'ltirisf  ^  ^  he  liad  the 

;  I;- e(.ul,l  not  take  his  docidS;;";!  »'«»  upon 

.tie  well-known,  «s  tuiofed  by  Jort,-,,  i  {T  "oids 

^lucin^r  theiii,  says  ; _  ^  ^heii,  in  inti-o- 

“'<’h<'tv  is  a  tvilain'/Xireru'-r''^  ox|„vss,.d  in  his  words- 

've  inns,  so  nso  as  not  I,',  I,,-!  "  wi.ioh,  how-’ 

•‘.-’•ttti:  ••  It  tin.  hohavionr  of  tin,  .  '  '-''hKion.”  Vnd 

t.'n..v..s  ns.  I  ,„.|i,;;.'  K-v-n,  hnn,an  ak-tirs  shiks 

''’.'""tttii-l  Ihtn-s  roasonaldo,  it  is  j„sV  t',  ‘t’  ^'  ''lov 

'hlll^^s  nnroasonaMo.  it  is  ''"'tit;  if  t hoy  n.,mirj. 

«orso  onsno.  |f  ,|„.  ’U't.l  to  s„iior  i,,  h.„  si, mot  1,1,,.. 

*'">l'fl  ol  .losns  Christ,  vot  it'is  s,an  nV' (Ite  »l,o|o 
•is  tar  as  „o  oan.  AI,ov,.‘a||  lhin'..-s'  u'  .  !  ""  n  ■'  io  i'lnt,  and 

s  '■  pornn-ioiis  fonso,|iionoe  to  all  <o„id"n! "IoVIi 

"■  . . .  . . "Mi- 

' ioiXSiV;;,:;;;;? t ^  '™;:u .. n,,,- 

'"k'hesi  ttttihoritv  to  stt’v,.  iL  f  "'u  ini|„e„o,.  of 

'^u.vs.—  •  fruJU  eondenination.  As  he 

lln.N(‘  |^)(  s;, ,  UllInrfiiM.if 

'''"'"■'•ait.s  |,orsoonto  too  as',  'caoi",""’  ‘  I '  i*"'  sav  o  Tl,  • 

'■I'l-sition.  fa . .  '  ''r  ""  '■■•‘hor  side  h,  , 

‘ine'''^vln^'’b^;^'  <hi'le  of 'tho‘'|.,:',, '“''^‘^>''>1^ 
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0(1  l-^tnicfs/ruw  the  “  S^ck  n/  nooi^r 

inllufiitial  if;  ,„„i  j 

"•Mtn.gsof  (1,0  l„otl,o(sa,e  e,i,barr,si,l  ^  ^T‘'* 

.sc‘e|,.s  ,„  bo  u  ,„„(„;, 1  lolatioiisii.b,  tL  (•  '.'"•’'‘'■‘'’‘l’  wlmt 

and  (  |,a,.o„  intoro.stiiitf  1*”^  f  ^•‘'•’cury 

Nr-Iv  oi  Jiorno.  In  this  |,oii„(l  ,'■  “I'*”’  ‘In'! 

as  jaooos  "f'oon(oiiii)„r..,.v  I,w<  ’,  ‘  P'occs  arc  most  iiitor<-stiii.>- 

;v'"'  -vi,iei,  I,:;  T,:;,;  ,t  ■;;>/  “  f"*!  ..f  svi," 

••'lal.acKy,  witl,  whio],  aiidaoity,  (bo  iioblo 

■''nob  words  as  (hoso  in  (bo  oonv,..-  ,.  aic  inij.oaoliod. 

sonl;-  u.nvorsadou  bo(woon  ('baron  and  a 

-.V  in,.;  MONKS  .,N„ 

Non! :’  xo  '•'"‘■■•'iKM.Iois,..,-/ 

^’iiAjfoN  :  And  uliy  / 

a;:. '  f':::,  "bioi.  .n.,Mks  nv..  . . 

oif\  lo  sill,  as  conipaivd  wif),  i-**-  had  stddoni  ()ji|M.r(ii^ 

-I'l-I,  that  sinn.I  dLe  <hS' M  1 
jaitsido,  and,  nioroovor,  that  sinful  nnin  I""- . ^  a  iiionasti'ry  as 

h<‘  may,  tinin  and  <»])j)urtnni(ics  f  r  *i  *  h*(  I,ij,j  ^vhcrc 

^homscdvoi'i;;.  aii;;;  ,  that  tln,sn  iJZ 

'‘■""'asly  and  .no,v  dis^o-acvCnllv.  ‘  T, a.'"/,  lall  .a.av 

'  aia  aiaalc  („  ,|  i*„||  |,  !'  •  "as  <.a,v  fa(  lia,.,l 

ta  ooaloss  lays,. 1C  (.,  ,  ,aoak  a  "  ,  "  '">1  oa 

. r  i-aian.  '"M  n-r 

1  ■'  an'." . . . . . 

sliiao  Cor, I,.’  '  '  '  "'n  ,,/■ 

T*'''"  >'’.1  took  oi-.lors  » 

‘  "II,:  .Nnllier  did  ]  d„ 

Son"”'', ynn  not? 

naan  -so  a,‘,d  dpaia  .‘d  ,1,"  nl"l, ‘  i'"'  '"'b'  '"a,-, a- 

s..,,'"’  |“'I  )>nv.TsT''''';i''"  '""''■'■■‘taadiao 

'..■aod.v;  and  kaowiao,|„.si,..,r.  ?'''  “  "aai  ,vl,o  |,ad  , 

'leal  licijc/iocs  J  wisliod  1  '  ‘ '“"sails  iinidoi.i  .  i  “ 

me  1 1, a,  dosas  vUnsi 
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Juan  de  Valdes. 


1  liiiisrir  (‘VcrvwluTi*  to  llio^r  truly  suck  Him;  uiul  hccausc  I  .-saw 
many  \\lu»  rcturiic<l  tVoiii  pilLTrima^c  worse  than  when  thi'y  set  out. 
Ami  it  likewise  appeared  tt>  me  to  ho  an  act  (»1  lolly  to  ,see/r  ut 
Ji  rusalcin  triiaf  /  had  n'ltJan  mv. 

Hero,  also,  is  a  bold  |)iocc : — 


r.xTio'.Mr.  rxi’TioN  ani»  tiik  last  skuvicks  or  tiik  <  in  la  ii. 

Soru:  What  you  say  is  true;  hut  I  kept  my  eye  lirmly  fixed  on 
ilesus  C’hrist  only. 

(’iiAKos  :  Ilow'  did  you  die  ] 

SiUM. :  One  day  I  lound  niyseH*  yery  ill,  and,  inwardly  eouseious  that 
the  hour  had  arriyed  in  which  1  was  to  he  liherattal  from  the  juison  of 
this  lti'oss  body,  I  >ent  for  tlu‘ (airate  of  my  juirish,  that  h(‘mi,i;ht  confess 
me  and  iriye  me  tlu‘  saeranuait.  llaxinn'  done*  this,  lu*  asked  me  if  1 
wi'-hed  to  make  my  will.  I  tnld  him  that  1  had  aliaaidy  made  it.  Ih‘ 
a-ked  me  whether  I  would  h'axe  anythiuLC  to  his  ehureh,  or  to  he  (fis- 
t rihuttal  het we»ai  the  poor,  and  friars,  and  nuns.  1  replied  that  1  had, 
when  living,  distriluited  wliat  it  ajipeared  to  nn*  1  had  to  disp(>se  of, 
lea\  iuLif  my  wite  and  ehildren  proyided  for,  and  that  1  would  not  pretend 
t<»  other  in  .‘'crs  iet‘  totJod  that  ol’w  liieh  1  had  alnaidy  lost  the  enjoyimait. 
Ill*  a^ked  me  how  many  douhh*  passing  hells  I  would  haye  tolhal,  when 
I  ."aid  that  hells  eould  not  tak(*  me  to  heayen,  and  that  the  sext(»ii,  or 
liell-rinm'r,  mi,L;ht  do  a^  he  pleased.  He  a>k(‘d  me  where  I  would  he 
huried.  1  I'eplied  that  1  was  conei'rued  that  my  soul  shouhl  ^o  to 
deMi>  ( 'hri^t,  and  that  1  cared  hut  little  for  the  hody,  and  that  they 
nii^ht  luiry  it,  if  desiriMl,  in  a  cemetery.  Hi'  asked  me  how'  many  hiri'd 
monriier.s  1  wi"hed  to  attend  my  Itody,  and  how  many  wax  tapi'is  and 
elerL:o'<  I  wi^lied  to  hum  at  my  luirial,  and  how  many  masses  should 
lie  said  on  iheilay  of  my  interment  :  what  ceremonies  should  heohseryed, 
and  how  many  nuuithly  masses  should  he  said  for  my  soul.  1  said  to 
him,  **  father,  tor  (Joifs  sake  don't  weary  me  with  these  tliiims;  I 
lease  the  whole  manaLjement  ot  the  allair  to  you;  do  as  you  thiidv  host. 
As  for  myself,  1  lix  my  trust  upon  desus  C’hrist  alone.  All  I  ask  of  you  is 
III  L:i\e  me  extreme  unction.”  j  h'  said  that  had  hi*  not  confessed  me,  he 
"hiiuld  haye  thought  me  a  heathen  or  a  pai:an,  hecause  1  attached  so 
little  inijiiirtanee  to  that  which  oilu*rs  held  to  he  paramount.  1  satislied 
him  to  the  best  of  my  ahility,  and  at  last  he  went  away  ^i^rumhlim^. 
W  hen  the  d.sease  heL;:an  to  distress  me,  1  cast  mysi'lf  on  the  hed,  hci^’i^iui^ 
of  all  not  to  e:rieye,  for  I  was  only  too  hajipy  to  throw  oil*  this  mortal 
hody,  and  that  1  could  in  nowise  consent  that  they  should  weep  for  me; 
and  ealliue:  my  wile  aside,  1  commended  my  childi'cn  (‘arnestly  to  her, 
and  enjniiied  on  them  eser  to  he  obedient  to  hei*,  and  (‘arnestly 
pressed  upon  them  all  to  perseyere  in  that  (diristian  charity  and  kind- 
ness  of  which  I  had  set  them  an  exanijde.  And  knowint;-  that  my  last 
hour  was  at  hand,  1  a^ki'd  thi*m  to  hrini*-  me  the  I'xtreme  unction  ;  and 
havimr  reci‘ivi*d  that,  they  wanted  to  knuw  whether  they  should  scud  for 
two  trial's  who  should  h(‘lj»  me  to  die  properly.  1  he,i;\i»ed  tliat  they 
miirht  not  he  troubled  on  my  account,  for  that  as  I  had  ncyer  eixen  them 
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lo  ilo  I'ur  uu'  will'll  livini;,  mi  lu'itlii'r  would  I  wlii'ii  dviu,i^^  'I’lii'Y 
nski'il  MU'  whothi'i*  I  wisliod  to  die  in  tin*  habit  (.*t' St.  h’laiiris;  I  ri'plii'd, 
“  Ih’i'thii'ii,  You  know  how  oari'lul  1  have  oyit  been  to  deeeiYe  no  one: 
why  do  You  wish  me  now  to  seek  to  deeeive  (Jod.^  It  1  luiYe  lived  like 
St.  I''raueis,  I  am  ijuite  eertaiu  that  »)esus  Christ  will  reeoive  me  into 
heavi'u  as  lie  did  St.  Ihaiieis  ;  and  il*  my  life  has  been  unlike  his,  what 
shall  il  prolit  me  to  let  this  body  be  eovered  here  with  a  ;^^arb  like  his  ! 

It  was  ihi'U  late,  and  J  a.'ked  them  all  to  j^'o  to  bi'd,  .save  a  Irieud,  whom 
they  miu’hl  leave  there  to  read  to  me  such  j»assai;es  of  Serijiture  as  I 
mii^ht.  seh'el,  and  esjieeially  the  discourse  which  »l(*sus  Christ  addressed 
t<»  llis  disciples  at  “  tlii'  Last  Suppi'r,"  evi'ry  word  ot  which  exeitcl  and 
iiidamed  within  me  a  biirnini;’  desire  to  reach  llis  pre.senee  who  had 
utteri'd  them.  On  the  morrow’ they  placed  a  lii;hted  candle  in  my  hand, 
and  1,  having’  the  j»salm  rehearsi'd  which  .lesus  Christ  recited  when  on 
the  cross,  and  whilst  listeniiiLC  attentively  to  it,  felt  that  my  soul  had 
beu;un  to  leave  my  body  ;  and  e.xclaimiiiLr,  “desus  Chri.st,  receive  my 
sinful  sold  !  ”  1  escajied  from  the  duuL;eou  of  the  llcsh.  And  I  am 

now  joiirueyim;’  to  that  place  wlii're  ilcsus  ( dirist  has  promised  llis 
people  that  lhi*y  shall  I'ujoy  lli^^  ;4’lory.  I  nderstaiid  in  this  the  recital 
of  my  manner  of  li!e  and  of  death,  and  excuse  me  as  unable  to  tarry 
longer. 


l>ut  llie  dialogue  on  tlie  Suck  ot‘  Home  eoiilains  some  ])as- 
sages  mai'vellou.s  lor  a  prol‘e.ssed  papist  ol*  that  day.  Tlie 
lollowiiig  passage  is  most  beaut ilul : — 


ON  I'R.MsiNu  COD  i;y  iu’imuno  Oil rucii k.s. 

Ar(  Hnr.AcoN  :  Then  you  mean  to  say,  that  no  service  is  rendered  to 
(Jod  by  erecting  churches,  nor  the  jire.sentat ion  of  chalices  and  .■similar 
articles  t 

Lac’IWNi'io  :  I  say  that  he  mori'  truly  renders  service  to  (lod,  who 
adorns  his  .'>onl  wiih  tlie  virtues  lie  has  commanded,  in  (u‘dei'  that  Hi' 
may  come  and  dwell  in  it — than  he  who  builds  a  church,  although  it  be, 
made  «if  gold,  and  as  large  as  that  of 'J'oledo,  for  (hxl  to  dwell  in,  ket*j>- 
ing  Him  by  his  sices  banished  iVom  his  soul,  although  his  inti'iitions 
svi'i’i'  th('  best  in  the  world.  And  I  say  that  it  is  very  wrong  to  suj>|iose 
that  ( iod  is  jtleased  by  my  olVering  gold  or  silver,  if  I  dosoto  get  praise, 
or  from  any  other  vain  motive.  I  say  that  svi*  should  render  Cod  better 
service  svi're  that  which  svi' give  to  llis  ('hurehes,  llis  dead  temples, 
divi'i  ted  to  the  use  of  the  joor,  to  relieve  thi'ir  wants,  since  wi;  know  that 
they  are  ( lod's  living  temples. 

Aia'iioKAcoN  :  'rims  there  would  be  neitlicr  churches  nor  ornaments 
1( u’  ( lod's  si*rvic(‘. 

L  scrANrio  :  Would  there  be  no  churches  !  ( )u  the  contrary,  I  think, 

there  weidd  hi*  many  more;  for  there  being  many  good  Christians, 
wherever  anv  two  or  three  of  them  were  assembled  in  His  nami*,  thi'u 
thi'i'e  would  be  a  church.  And,  inoreovi'r,  though  the  wicked  should 
build  neither  ehnrehes  nor  monasteries,  do  you  think  then*  would  be  no 
good  men  w  ho  would  do  so  .And  let  us  note  it,  what  is  this  world 
but  a  veiw  heautilul  church  wheridn  (Jod  dwells  !  What  is  the  sun  hut 
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What  is  the  moon,  what  are  the  stars,  l)ut  eandles  wliieh  hum  in  (jIikIs 
ehurch  ?  Do  you  want  any  other  ehurch  ?  J)oes  not  the  Apostle  say, 
“  the  temple  ()t  (iod  is  lioly,  wlneli  temple  are  ye  ”  ?  Do  you  want  candles 
to  light  up  this  ehureh  ?  You  have  the  Spirit,  you  have  understanding, 
you  have  reason.  Does  it  not  oeenr  to  you  that  these  candles  are  exec?- 
lent  (Hies  ? 

..\ni’ni)KA('oN  :  \  es  ;  hut  no  one  sees  this. 

liAcT.vM’io:  And  you,  have  you  seen  (iod  ?  Mark,  brother,  since 
Dod  is  invisible,  it  is  Jlis  will  that  He  be  ehietly  honoured  with  things 
invisible.  Jle  (loes  not  accept  heavy  payments,  nor  is  God  satislied 
with  gold  or  silver ;  He  does  not  need  such  things,  since  Jle  is  J.ord 
of  all.  iie  desires  the  heart.  And  would  you  see  this  ?  Is  not  God 
alniight\  ?  Mere  He  to  will  it,  could  He  not  in  one  moment  make  a 
hnndrcil  thousand  temples,  richer  and  more  sumptuous  than  that  of 

The  lolIo\viii<»  par:i<'riii)li,  after  all  that  has  been  said  duriix. 
(he  last  three  hundred  years  on  the  same  subject,  is  still  inos" 
amusing,  curious,  and  disgusting: — 

ON  THK  wonsiiii*  of  uklics. 

I-A.  TANCIO:  Would  you  not  pivfoi-  tliat  tin;  body  of  .St.  Anne,  wliieli 
they  VO, .resent  ns  beina:  both  at  Dura  and  at  l.yo'ns,  slumld  be  buri.  ,! 
lofretlier  in  one  vault,  and  should  never  bo  shown,  than  tliat  they  should 
dec(‘ive  so  many  with  one  of  them  I  , 

AacnoKAcoN:  Yes,  most  eertainlv. 

I'"  tan.  to:  W.dl,  you  will  hud  that  there  are  numberless  relies 
thioi^hout  the  world  in  this  |iredieanient  ;  and  the  loss  would  not  be 
f "ere  they  not  in  e.Msteiiee.  Woiil.l  to  (b.,!  that  lie  iiiielit  ivniedy 
till,  hiin.sell  .  l  hav..  .seen  Our  Lord’s  foiv.skin  at  Koine,  at  J!ur..os 
au.l  do.aise  at  th,.  ehureh^  o 

.  .  .  Ill,  In  baptist  at  bonie.  an.l  at  Amiens,  in  I’ranee.  Then,  as 
..  t  u  A|M,st  e,s.  were  we  to  reekoii  them  up,  althou-h  they  were  but 
«  v;.  tltat  one  ol  ,  e.ii  has  no,  he.-ii  dUiv.uv.irwhilst'a.a.tliei  is 
Indus,  V't  we  shall  tind  more  than  twentv-four  of  them  in  dif 

w'r  hive'-  'I  i''t''sr'li'l 

.  n  to  tin  Adii.  tielo  allay  a  tempest ;  that  she  lia.l  the  second  made 
mt  a  li.dni,-,  lor  her  son ;  and  that  of  the  third  she  made  a  bit  for  her 
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relics  inniniieralile.  Xow,  hevond  tlio  niieortaiiity  iiieidenl  to  tlu'si* 
jects,  it  iiiakt‘s  you  Musli  to  see  what  is  jtalined  upon  tlie  people.  1 
was  shown  the  otlier  day,  in  a  very  ancient  monastery,  the  catalogue  ot‘ 
the  relies  which  they  possessed,  and  saw  represented  there,  amongst 
otiu'r  things,  ‘‘  d  hit  of  the  ftrook  Kedron  !  ”  1  asked  whetluM*  it  was 

water,  or  one  ol‘ tin*  pehhh's  of  that  str(‘am,  which  they  had;  and  they 
answ(*red  nn‘,  that  ndies  weri*  not  to  he  a  snhjcct  for  jokes.  There  was 
another  item:  “  earth  from  the  spot  where  the  ani^el  appeared  to  theslu^p- 
herds;  ”  and  1  dared  not  incpiirewhat  they  understood  hy  it.  It  would  make 
you  die  of  launhiuL;  were  I  to  enunn‘rat(*  the  other  things,  each  rivalling 
lh(‘  other  in  absurdity  and  impiety,  which  they  are  wont  to  rei)resent  them- 
s(‘lves  as  ])os.sossing  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  part  (*f  the  Angid  (Jabriers 
w  ing  ;  such  as  some  of  ^Magtlalen’s  jauiitenee  ;  the  breath  of  the  mnle  and 
of  the  ox  ;  th(‘  shadow  of  St.  James's  stall’;  of  the  feathers  of  the  Jloly 
Spirit  ;  of  the  robe  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  of  others  similar  to  these,  more 
than  can  be  reekoiUMl.  1  will  only  add,  that  they  showed  me,  a  few 
days  since,  in  a  collegiate*  church,  one  of  St.  Saviour's  ribs.  Whether 
then*  have  been  any  Saviour  save  »Iesns  C'hrist,  and  whether  lie  left 
any  rib  here  or  not,  lot  them  see  to  it. 

Aiuuioeacox  :  It  is,  as  you  say,  rather  a  subject  for  laughter  than 
for  tt*ars. 

It  is  for  such  vices  and  abominations  as  these,  Valdes  argues, 
Home  has  brought  upon  herself  tlie  condemnation  and  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  age,  in  the  mingled  judgments  of  w  ar  and  Luther.  We 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Jiuin  Valdes  w’as  the  author  of 
these  pieces.  When,  however,  the  second  piece,  on  the  Sack  ol‘ 
Uonie,  seemed  likely  to  bring  its  author  into  danger,  Alfonso 
ste})p('d  forward,  and  claimed  the  authorship,  in  his  letter  to 
Jhildessar  Castiglione,  S])anish  nuncio;  and  the  letter  this  same 
Castiglionc  wrote  to  Alfonso,  is  certainlv  the  most  perfect 
chrysolite  in  the  wav  of  cursing  w^e  rememb(*r  t^  have  read 
anywhere.  “  Do  you  not  see,  ])erlidious  and  impudent  fellow 
“  that  you  are^’ — “( )ii,  impudent  blasphemer  and  hellish  liend’^ — 
“  Do  vou  not  fear,  lest  the  gloomy  spirits  that  p(‘ople  the  abyss  of 
“  hell  should  bear  you  aw’ay  from  earth?” — “The  accursed  tongue 
“which  you  exer(*ise,  is  a  tire-brand  on  earth.”  Such  are  some 
of  the  choice  ])urities  of  expression  running  througli  a  great 
many  pages,  closing  with  a  “hope  that  the  oflicers  of  tlie 
“  Impiisition  would  show^  him  no  favour  or  affection,  and  that 
“a  iSdn  llcniio  might  finish  his  life’s  tragedy.”  Possibly',  Cas¬ 
tiglione  would  have  aided  to  bring  this  about;  but  he  died  himself 
a  very  few'  months  after,  his  own  life  burnt  out  by  passion  and 
disa[)pointnient.  After  this,  we  find  Alfonso  in  close  attendance 
upon  Charles  V.,  in  Germany',  and  at  his  coronation ;  he  was 
too  prudent,  however,  to  accompany  him  to  Spain.  Snares 
were  laid  for  him ;  and  it  is  saiil  even  the  Lmperor  himself 
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'•->ul.l  not  In.vo  saved  him  ;  ami  after  about  l,c  fades  om 

o  M^dit,  and  his  brother  Juan  remains  alone.  Jmin  li.xed  his 
esideneeat  ^al)les.  T],o  aeeount  given  of  him  and  his  life 

.1.“:  ■  I'rT-i,':,”"?,,.:,  1“  v 

Naj.les  Juan  de  Valdes  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 'suite'! 
-  It  he  led  a  still,  peaeeful,  and,  although  a  eounlry  -..entlemaV 
«  n  .1  piiestlv  hie.  lie  was  unmarrieii,  and,  as  webi'n-e  ilreulv 
.sad,  his  society  was  eoniiio.sed  of  persons  mostly  of  the  nohil'itv 

lio  a(kn,)u](,lpi  tlicir  obli-atioiLs  to  him  for  clearer  vicux 

's“  sr,,; . 'fr . S";,:,: 

'  1"'  J  '•-I<0  of  Sahl.ionm ^ 

Ihiehess  of  Traietto  ller  l.  '  J  ."""‘nj  beeanie  the 

y..v..  . ...ni  :  ,Jln  r 

l<nown  as  a  poiUess  in  ■li,  •  1'  .  "us 

Still  vouti<y,  she  wis  kVt  •  V'"'”  V ’r  "liting. 

'...ly™ . 'U.« 

huv  of  iiiuiiv  tnaihlcs  aial  lir'  ^ 

. lay.  .■■-i..a'iali;  'S'T?  la.lic,  ..1 

tn  wrest  li’o]ii  1k*i*  iIj.i  1  <'i>tile  claiinaiitsS  souo-ht 

. . .  li..,.  , i..-.- 1™- 

!''■  ''»■  time;  ami  the  .soeiet v  wl  I  .‘l  f 

III  the  oa.stleol  h\,ii,li  uas'soeoo  li«'«olf 

to  a  strok(.  of  une.xpeeted'  dan...<.r  *^1*0  was  e.xjiosed 

oseaped,  the  record  of  whieh  sJ  '‘‘'  V  inirniwly 

<l;ni^crs  to  wliifli  the  woaltliv  hwli.'*  lemaiitie 

In  the  twili^rlit  of  a  SeDteiiiliVr  '  ^  subject, 

''.'•'•-lii-  lWharos.i  ’  7.'^  «  I'-'H  the  galley's  of 

Itey  of  Tunis,  were  di.seoy  eml  i  ei'-  ’  iH'eanie 

>oiiIo.s.  In  the  .baud  of  m'iK”^  »orthwar<l,  off  the  Jiav 
iiisluiuly  diseniharked  his  men  Hil  and 

obtain  possession  of  the  he  iutiful  'in  I  ‘'our.se,  was  to 

In'r  lip  at  a  ranslun  1^; 
inali-s  of  the  c^asile,  had  reliml  nl  resT 

III  the  town  ron.sed  the  the  easih.  /••  ■.'^''‘^'ntly,  the  elamour 

Ill's!  to  bestir  hersell';  she  roused  1.  l’‘’obablv,  the 

loused  her  domest.es.  Whih  the 
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(/\)rsairs  wore  inakiiii!:  an  assault  on  tlie  castle,  slie  tied  alonj»  a 
passage,  leadiiii*’  lo  a  draw-bridi>^e,  eondueting  her  by  a  gallery 
in  the  rock  to  the  hill-side,  by  an  openini*:,  we  may  well  presume, 
known  to  herseli*.  Here  she  ])roeiired  a  horse,  and  fled  to  Valla- 
( Vu’sa,  whei  e  she  rested.  Barbarossa,  missing  his  ehiet‘ prize,  and 
tindinij^  the  country  alarmed,  plunden'd  the  town,  and  re-em- 
bark('d.  Ot*  course,  there  were  chivalrous  ])eople,  who  instantly 
hast('ned  to  sustain  the  Duchess;  among  others,  Ippolito  do 
Medici,  nephew  ot‘ the  reigning  Pope,  Clement  VII.  lie  had 
vainly  sought  the  hand  of  (iiulia,  and  seems  now  to  have  deter¬ 
mined  on  becoming  a  priest ;  a  little  while  alter,  he  received  his 
( 'ardinaPs  hat.  We  may  suppose  the  outrage  intended  towards  the 
lady  stiiTcd  within  him  rather  thi‘  pulse  ot‘  the  warrior  than  the 
})iety  ot*  the  churchman.  He  assembled  a  body  ot*  hoise,  and 
liastened  to  the  rescue  of  the  J)uchess.  We  may,  perlu‘i)s,  su})- 
pose  him  leading  her  back  to  her  castle,  perhaps  with  some 
tlutti'rings  of  reanimating  ho})e  in  his  bosom,  wliich  his 
uncle  might  have  made  not  vain,  had  the  lady  herself  been 

vi(‘ldine:.  (iratefullv  she  entertained  him  a  little  while  in  the 

*  ^  ^  •  • 

castle,  tluMihe  left,  and  very  shortly  alter,  attca*  another  visit  to 
Pondi,  having  taken  cold,  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and  died. 
W(‘  have  made  ratlu'r  a  long  story  of  this  allair  of  Jhirbarossa 
and  the  ejiisode  of  Ipjiolito;  but  another  very  int(‘resting  little 
eireumstanee  seems  lo  give  a  warrant  l*or  it  :  during  that  lirst 
visit  at  f'ondi,  l])polito  had  besought  the  Duchess  to  allow  her 
])(>rtrait  to  b('  painted  for  himself.  There  was,  pcn'lnqis,  no 
sullieient  reason  t*or  her  refusing  ;  so  the  celebrated  Sebastiano 
(h‘l  Ihombo,  the  best  portrait  painter  ot*  his  time,  went  l*rom 
Jtome  to  f'ondi  for  the  purpose,  and  there  painted  what  Vasari 
calls  “  a  divine  picture,”  with  which  the  Cardinal  was  highly 
pli‘as(‘d ;  and  hei’e  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  have  an 
(‘iigraving  Iroin  it  of  the  J)uchess  (jiulia  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 
This  portrait  has  had  a  singular  history  ;  it  went  into  the  Ci)l- 
leeti(ni  of  f'raneis  I.  at  lAjiitaiinddeau  ;  afterwards,  it  is  said, 
as  the  jiortrait  of  St.  Agatha,  or  St.  Ajiollonia,  it  adorned 
the  llorghese  Palace  at  Pome.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Hoi  well  C  arr,  and  bei^ueathed  by  him  to  the  National 
(ialh'iy,  liondon. 

This  was  \hddes’  most  interesting  disciple  and  friend.  At 
the  period  of  the  circuinstanc(‘s  to  which  we  have  referred 
abovt‘,  W('  may  suppose  their  intimacy  to  have  been  closest. 
In  lo  10,  Valdes  dit'd.  The  Duchess  continued,  for  many  years 
afterwards,  faithful  to  the  great  ])rinciples  of  her  beloved 
teaclna*.  ( )n(‘  dear  friend,  a  very  eminent  one,  the  Abbot 
Carnesecelii,  one  of  the  circle  who  lisLeiied  lo  Valdes’  Sabbath- 
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:ilt(‘riiO(Hi  expositions,  and  succeeded  him  in  Ciiulia  s  coiilideiicc. 
wlien  called  a  second  time  betore  the  Inquisition,  terniinated 
his  holy  career  at  the  stake.  She  herself  was  subjeett'd,  in  her 
later  years,  to  vexatious  invasions  from  the  Holy  Olliee ;  it  is 
a  j^reat  wonder  that  she  escaped  more  serious  persecution. 
Her  name  was  found  in  the  Abbot’s  correspondence  with 
(  alvin,  and  she  was  the  Italian  princess  to  whom  the  Abbot 
was  charj^ed  with  recommending^  heretical  teachers  for  schools 
in  her  territory.  She  died  April  ItMh,  lobO,  aged  sixty-seven. 
In  her  will,  she  did  not,  as  was  usual,  commit  her  soul  to  the 
care  of  the  Virgin  and  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  judging 
her  Creator  and  her  Saviour  to  be  all-sufficient ;  but  the 
editors  quote  a  truly  beautiful  sentiment  of  contiding  humility 
Irom  it.  When  speaking  of  her  soul,  she  says,  “If  it  be 
“  worthy  to  be  received  into  eternal  life,”“  slie  bequeathed  her- 
“  self  to  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  her  long-sutfering  Father, 
“  and  to  Jesus  (Jirist  His  Son,  her  liedeemer.”  How  beautiful 
are  these  records  and  traces  of  (liristian  life,  in  times  of  such 
darkness — most  truly  illustrative  of  Neander’s  l/ajhi 
in  Dark  P lares.  It  was  ibr  this  lady  Valdes  wrote  his  Alfa- 
heta  C/trisliano.  To  her  it  was  inscribed,  in  woi’ds  which  show 
their  close,  familiar,  holv,  and  lovelv  intercourse  with  each 
other.  Truly,  too,  there  is  very  much  in  this  most  pleasant 
piece  of  instructive  but  mystical  writing,  which  must  be 
delightfully  entertaining  to  all  /o/-carnal  minds;  that  is,  an 
absolute  necessity  either  for  reading  or  criticism  ;  the  ability 
to  know  and  to  distinguish  the  Spirit’s  voice.  The  Lady 
Giulia  comes  to  Valdes,  complaining,  as  many  doubtless  in 
our  day  could  also  complain,  that  “  slie  is  so  dissatistied  with 
“  herself” — “  so  out  of  conceit  with  the  things  of  the  world.” 
“  If  you  saw  my  heart,  1  am  sure  you  would  pity  me,”  she 
says.  8he  refers  her  teacher  to  his  knowledge  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  have  luq)pened,  “  sufficient  to  disturb  a 
“tranquil  spirit” — very  likely  those  we  have  recited  above — 
but  her  soul,  she  says,  “  is  disquieted  and  confused  in  itself 
“  her  own  imperlections  and  sliort-comings  disa])point  her.” 
“  She  h‘(‘ls  hostile  alfections fighting  within  her.”  She  speaks  of 
\  aides  atiection  and  good-wdl  aiding  her  outward  concerns  ; 
and  now  she  comes  to  him  to  ask  him  to  tell  her  from  what, 
he  believes  the  doubt  and  concision  of  the  mind  proceed, 
atfections  and  appetites,  imaginations  and  diversities  of  will; 
and  the  Alt'aheto  Chrisfiano  is  his  rejdy  to  all  this.  It  is  plain 
spt'aking  on  either  side  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  Giulia  says, — 
“  ^  oil  take  for  granted,  that  as  1  have  not  known  how  to 
**  know  mysell‘,  so  I  have  less  known  how  1  cun  understand 
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God.  Teach  me  how  I  can  know  Iliin.’^  It  is  all  very 
beautitul  and  very  instructive  ;  but  the  following  passage  will 
give  the  reader  a  very  happy  illustration  of  this  delightful 
piece  : — 


Vai.dks  :  Tlu‘11,  in  onlnr  to  uiutorstand,  Signora,  \vhenc(*  })rocecd  the 
travail  ami  eonfnsion,  which  yon  say  yon  have  felt  for  so  many  years,  I 
wish  yon  would  turn  over  in  yonr  inomory  how  man  is  made  in  the 
innn/c  and  /ikencss  of  God. 

(iiui.iA  :  Let  me  niulerstand  what  this  inuaje  and  likeness  of  God 
is. 

Vai.dks  :  I  wish  rather  that  St.  Panl  may  exi)lain  it  to  you,  and  thus 
yon  will  understand  it  hy  what  he  says  to  the  Colossians,  where,  admo- 
ni>hing  them  to  speak  the  truth  one  to  another,  he  counsels  them  to 
“  put  olV  the  old  man  w  ith  his  deeds,  and  to  put  on  the  New  man,  who 
is  renewed  in  knowledge  conformahle  to  the  inaaje  and  likeness  of  Him 
who  created  him.”  And  yon  will  also  understand  it  hy  what  St.  Paul 
again  says  to  the  Kjdiesians,  reminding  them,  that  hy  becoming  Christians 
tiny  have  learned  to  put  oif  the  old  man,  and  to  he  renew’cd  in  the 
sj)irit  and  .clothed  with  the  New  man,  who  is  created  in  the  imatjc  and 
likeness  of  God.  From  this  it  appears  that,  in  whatever  degree  a  man 
possesses  and  retains  in  himself  the  iniaeje  and  likeness  of  (iod,  in  the 
same  measure  he  sees  and  knows,  understands  and  relishes  spiritual 
things  in  a  spiritual  life  and  conversation.  This  truly  known,  and  what 
objects  you  set  before  your  mind  w'ell  scrutinized,  you  will  understand 
clearly  how  all  the  impiietude,  all  the  travail,  all  the  confusion  you  feel 
arise  ;  because  your  soul  desires  you  to  procure  its  restitution  to  the 
iuKKje  of  (*od  to  which  it  was  created,  and  of  which  it  aj)})ears  you  have 
dejnived  it.  Submitting  to  your  appetites,  and  persisting  in  crossing 
this  image,  yon  have  ])ut  before  it  things  earthly  and  transitory,  not  hy 
any  m(‘ans  worthy  of  that  excellence  for  which  it  was  created.  For 
this  reason  it  cannot  he  satislied  or  contented  with  any  of  these  things. 
It  seems  to  yon  that  it  knows  not  what  it  wishes  for;  and  hence  you 
know'  not  how'  to  set  before  it  that  w  hich  it  would  desire.  This  state  of 
mind  that  happens  to  yon,  ever  befalls  worldly  persons  who,  having 
attained  to  a  rellective  intellect  and  clear  judgment,  knowing  truly  that 
their  souls  lind  not,  nor  ever  can  find,  entire  satisfaction  in  outw'ard 
things,  turn  themselves  to  seek  for  it  in  things  relating  to  the  mind. 
Vet  as  the  snjfernatnral  lajht^  hy  which  truth  is  discovered,  seen,  and 
known,  is  wanting  to  tlunn,  they  go  wandering  in  a  labyrinth  of  a])pear- 
ances  and  opinions.  And  thus  some  se(‘k  ha})})iness  in  one  thing,  some 
in  another.  I  thiidv  it  not  worth  while  to  refer  here  to  examples, 
because  this  is  not  the  point  (»f  your  proposition.  It  is  enough  that 
yon  know  this,  that  all  thesis  [>ersons  deceive  themselves,  and  can  never 
shadow  out,  nor  reach  to  the  symbols  of  the  thirtgs  in  which  true 
ha[>pi!iess  consists,  who,  if  they  had  had  a  little  of  the  light  of  faith. 
Would  most  easily  and  with  the  grace  of  God  have  accpiired  it,  ami 
thus  th«‘y  w’ould  liave  (piieted  and  pacified  tlieir  souls.  Do  you  now 
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\\\'  must  not  (juote  liirtlior  Iroin  the  A  Jududa  Chnsfuiiio.  After 
Valdes  had  presented  it  to  the  Duehess,  only  four  or  five  years  re- 
niaint'd  to  their  earthly  intereourse  with  each  other.  J)urinL»- 
this  pc'i'iod,  he  pri'senti'd  to  her  his  translation  Ironi  the  (ireek, 
of  tlu‘  (jiosp(‘l  according  to  Matthew  ;  the  Kpistle  to  the 
Konians,  with  his  ( ’omnientary ;  and  his  translation  of  the 
Tsalnis,  froni  the  Hebrew.  The  elfeet  of  all  this  upon  her  own 
mind  we  know.  W  e  have  referred *to  her  lile  alter  his  death. 
Sla‘  was  known  as  the  visitor  of  the  sick  in  hospitals  ;  she 
rtdieved  them  with  her  own  hands;  cut  herself  off  from 
woi-ldly  society  ;  and,  with  the  Scri})lnres  and  the  writings  of 
her  (hr(‘ased  friend,  she  walked  her  dangerous  ])ath  to  its  close, 
h'aviiiir  behind  her,  in  a  citv  and  a;>’e  remarkable  for  licentious- 
n(‘ss,  a  rc])ntation  more  remarkable  even  for  its  spotlessness 
and  holy  elevation,  than  for  her  beauty,  or  brilliancy  of  in¬ 
tellect. 

(till*  space  will  only  i)ermit  us  slightly  to  touch  upon  that 
which  is  the  chiel’  b»>dy  of  the  volume,  The  Cditsidriudion^. 
Valdes  wrote  many  works,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  tliis 
volume.  The  (\hisid(>r(d nms  were,  most  probably,  those  Sabbath- 
(‘vening  coiderences  he  held  with  his  friends.  “  The  Holy 
“Scripture,’^  he  says,  “serves  me  the  better  to  understand 

“  mv  own  bo(dv.  That  b(H)k  is  mv  mind,  and  in  the  study  of 

•  *  •  ^  ^ 

“  It,  wluMi  I  examine  what  I  have  in  it,  the  benctit  I  draw 
“  from  it  is  to  know  myself,  and  to  know  (iod  in  Cdirist.’^ 
H('  was  a  rclbi’iiKU*,  but  lu‘  did  not  enter  into  the  battle  of  the 
hierarchies;  he  sought  less  to  destroy  error  and  evil  by  op¬ 
posite  (‘cclesiastical  systiuus,  than  by  dilfusing  and  building  up 
spiritual  truth  and  goodness.  ddiese  (oKsnJeridiotis^  (jiioting 
tile  well-known  words  of  .Milton,  .Mr.  Hetts  calls,  “The  precious 
“  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit  ;  and  George  Herbert  says  of  the 
work  : — 

“  It  In  true  then'  a*«*s(»nu‘  things  wliicli  1  lik(‘  not  in  him,  as  my  tVag- 
immts  will  (‘xpresse,  when  you  n'ad  tlanu  ;  in‘vcrtlu‘l(‘ss  1  wish  you  hy 
all  mcan>  to  jmhlish  it,  lor  thi'sc  thrc(‘  eminent  things  ohsm’vahle  then*- 
in;  f'ir''t,  that  (hul  in  the  mi(l>t  of  INtjxM’V  should  ojx'n  the  cvi's  cd*  one 
to  undeistand  and  exjto'sse  s(t  ch‘an*ly  and  cxcelh'iit ly  th(‘ intent  of  tin* 
ihojtell  in  tin*  acceptation  of  C’hri.st's  righteonsn<*sse  (as  In*  sheweth 
through  all  his  C'oieidt'ralions ),  a  thing  strangt*ly  hnri«‘(l,  and  darkein*d 
hy  tin*  .\dversarics,  and  their  L,o-(‘at  stumhling-hlock.  Secondly,  tin* 
gn-at  honour  and  n'cen'inx*.  ^\hich  In*  ey(*rywhcr(*  hears  towanh  oiir 
dean*  Master  and  Lord,  concluding  cyery  Consideration  almost  with  hi 
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Imlv  .*111(1  st'tllnir  lii<  iiuM'it  forth  so  jiionsly,  lor  which  I  doi*  so 

ln\i‘  him,  th:it  wen*  th(‘r(‘  iiolhiiiu'  (‘Iso,  I  woiihl  |»riiit  it,  that  with  it  the 
honour  ol  my  Lord  miyht  he  jaddisln'd.  'Thii’dly,  tin*  many  j»i«>iis  nih‘S 
nl‘  ordering'  oiir  life,  ahonl  nnn'tifieation,  and  ohservation  of  (toil's 
kiniidome  within  us,  and  tin*  workini;;  tlnna'of,  of  which  In*  was  a  very 
diligent  ohservi'i*.  'I'licsi*  ihrct*  things  art*  very  t'miut'ut  in  tin*  Auth(*r, 
and  overwt'iuli  tin*  tleleets  (as  I  etmceivt*)  towards  tin*  puhlishini;  th(*re- 
(»f,  I'te.” 


'I'lio  lollowiiio^  are  some  illustrative  parao-raplis  wliieli  may 
iiitroduei*  our  rt'aders  to  tlie  method  ot*  Valdes’  tliou^lit  and 
(*xj)ressiou.  Some  of  those  we  have  o*iv('u  already  above  show' 
liow'  much  he  was  iu  sympathy  with  the  I’rotestaiit  opinion 
of  Ids  tiuu*.  \Ve  eonless  lia\'ino-  gone  with  tolerahh*  cart; 
tlirougli  the  hook;  we  wonder  how  the  eliarge  of  Arianism 
eonld  liave  originated  trom  reading  its  pages.  JIallain’s  cliarge 
(d*  lanatieism,  must.,  of  course,  depend  mxm  the  individual 
cone(*})tioii  ol‘  fanaticism  ;  everv  (diristian  is  a  fanatic  to  an 
atheist — all  w'orshi[)  of  (dirist  is  fanaticism  to  a  Unitarian.  Thns 
of 


Tin:  t'ovKNANT  or  .irsTiricATioN. 

riit'V  wim,  hy  ueei'jtting  tin*  ( ios|)(‘l,  and  who,  hy  tin*  eoV(*nanl  ol  jnst- 
tllie:»ti(»n  e>l.*dtli^h(‘d  hy  .I(*mis  (dirist  onr  liord,  an*  math*  sons  of  (tod, 
and,  snstainin,n‘  intimate  relations  with  (iod,  know  (iod  and  ae(|nii*e  ;i 
IV(‘sh  opinion  of  (iod,  ainl  form  in'W  eonci'ptions  of  (tod,  not  indet'd  hy 
r(‘|torl,  hnt  hy  kintwledgt*  and  hy  eX|»eri(*nee — when  th(*se  persons  havt; 
r(‘eonrs(‘  to  (In*  Holy  Sei*iptnres  with  th(*ir  lV(‘sh  opinion  and  their  in'W 
eniirept ions,  th(*y  lind  that  wi’itton  in  them  which  they  know  and  (‘X- 
perii'iiee. 


Tin:  A(;oNV  AND  iNTKia  rssioN  or  cukist. 

Having  fre(pu‘ntly  heard  sj»eak  of  tin*  agony,  of  tin*  h'ar,  tin*  horror, 
and  the  sorrow  which  d(*sns  C'hrist  onr  Lord  felt  in  His  passion  :ind 
death,  hy  ja'rsons  who  pr('tend(*d  to  show  the  cause  why  C'hrist  felt 
I  lis  snflering  ;md  d(‘ath  so  intensc'ly ;  many  having  snllered  and  died,  some 
;i>  nn*n  and  oth(*rs  liki*  C'hristians,  some  of  them  without  evincing  much 
feeling,  others  not  having  shown  any;  whilst  others  apparently  r(*joie(‘d 
and  delighti'd  in  suffering,  and  (‘ven  in  death  ;  and  iiev(*r  having  been 
satislied  in  my  own  mind,  (‘itlu'i*  with  what  I  heard  tlu*m  say,  or  with 
what  I  r(*ad  in  hooks  that  treated  ol' tin*  snhject ;  finally,  eonj)ling  what 
I  heard  a  preachi'r  say  with  what  we  r(*ad  in  Isaiah  liii.,  and  what  is 
wiiit(‘n  in  i  ]\*t(‘r  ii.,  I  cann*  to  this  eonclnsioii,  that  (lod  having  laid 
all  onr  sins  nj)on  C'hrist  in  ord(*r  to  chastise  them  all  in  Him,  and  He 
having  taken  them  all  upon  Himself,  and  having  known  them  all  in 
g(*ner;d  and  in  particular,  felt  for  each  oin*  (d’  tln'in  that  confusion,  that. 
.-'Iiame,  and  that  grief  which  Ih*  would  have*  f(*lt  had  Ih*  himself  com- 
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rontaininatn(i  ami  polluted  with  so  many  and  sueh  ahominahlo  sins,  it 
eame  to  pass  that  lie  felt  all  that  agony,  all  that  fear,  all  that  inwanl 
sorrow,  and  all  that  shame  and  eonfusion,  which  would  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  i»f  each  on*‘  of  us  to  feel,  for  each  one  <d’  our  sins,  had  we  luvn 
chastised  for  them.  Hence  it  was  that  He  sweated  drops  of  blood  in 
the  garden,  through  the  agony  He  felt,  not  as  seeing  Himself  about  to 
die,  but  as  seeing  Himself  in  the  presence  of  God  laden  with  s(>  many 
sins,  on  which  account  He  prayed  with  His  tacc  to  the  earth,  as  a  man 
w»)uld  do,  who  should  he  ashametl  to  look  up  to  heaven,  knowing  that 
he  was  burdened  with  so  many  olllences  perpetrated  against  God.  And 
this  truly  is  the  reasem  why  Christ  manifested  greater  feelings  of  sorrow 
in  His  passion  and  His  death  than  did  any  one  of  the  martyrs  who 
sulfen‘d  for  the  Gospel,  or  than  did  any  one  (»f  the  men  of  the  world 
who  died  fnnn  secular  motives.  And  the  man  who  shall  have  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  some  mighty  prince,  int(‘rceding  for  the 
pardnn  of  one  who  had  acted  the  traitor  to  him,  may  have  felt  sonn*  small 
>park  of  this  shame  and  eonfusion  which  Christ  felt  siH'ing  lliinseir 
pollutt'd  with  our  sins,  the  Inttu'cessor  fei*ling  Himself  the  shame  whieli 
it  was  the  (hity  of  others  to  experience. 


Hen*  1  understand  two  most  important  things.  The  one,  that  if  tin* 
rigour  of  the  justice  which  was  executed  upon  Christ,  as  well  outwardly 
as  inwardly,  had  been  executed  u(kmi  us  all,  each  one  getting  his  own 
share  for  his  own  olfences  and  sins,  we  all  should  have  gom*  to  perdition; 
there  inU  btdng  one  of  us  iMpial  to  bear  u[)on  himself  that  part  of  the 
chastisenn'ut  which  he  would  have*  had  to  sulVer  as  his  sliare,  had 
Christ  not  satistied  the  justice  of  (iod  for  us.  And  1  understand  that 
the  tjoinij  into  perdition  would  have  e(nisisted  in  this,  that  no  one  of  us 
Would  hav(*  beiMi  t*(jual  to  stand  up  linn  and  steadfast  under  the  suller- 
ing  witlnait  sueeumhing,  and  thus  we  should  have  faihal  in  our  obedience 
to  God.  And  thendbre  Caiaj)has  rightly  said,  if  lu*  had  but  rightly  felt 
it,  Kxped it  nohir,  nt  nnus  hoino  nnniotnr  pro  popido^  et  non  tot<( 
pereot,"  “  It  is  expt'dient  for  us,  that  one  man  should  die  h)r  the  peojih', 
and  that  the  whole  natiiMi  perish  not*’  (John  xi).  The  other  thing  that 
I  understand  here  is  that  it  was  more  than  necessary  that  lie  should 
l)e  nion*  than  man,  nay,  that  He  should  be  the  Sm  of  (hnl,  who  had  to 
reeoneih*  nn'n  with  G(»d,  for  having  to  be  chastised  for  the  sins  of  all, 
knowing  an<l  feeling  Himself  charged  with  them  all  just  as  if  He  hail 
committed  them  all,  that  He  might  be  able  to  stand  uj)  against  tin* 
tear,  an«l  satlness,  the  shame  and  confusion,  without  giving  wav, 
iw  in  any  manner,  or  to  any  extent,  failing  in  olu'dience  to  (jiod,  p(‘r- 
severing  and  standing  steadfast  and  constant  in  it,  as  did  desus  CTrisl 
our  Cord,  wlh>  is  compared  to  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter,  as 
\\ell  on  account  (*t  tht*  innocence  of  His  life,  as  of  tin*  obedi(‘nce  with 
which  He  was  pleased  to  be  sacrificed  for  us,  being  the  Son  i>f  (Jotl,  one 
and  the  same  e>sence  with  God,  which  obeilience  is  and  will  be  to  Him 
glorv  and  honour  evenuon*. 


ihv  Hundred  ain!  Ten  Catisidcndions. 


INWAIID  (HJNror.MlTV  TO  (’ll  HIST. 

Ami  in  tlK'x*  Iwo  things  I  nndorstaiul  tuo  otlnTs  to  Ik?  coinprisod  : 
(Ik*  on(‘,  that  tlu'V  know  notinng  of  Christian  dignity  who  attempt  to  vidl, 
under  the  pri'text  ol‘  C'hristian  pii'ty,  tlu^si*  things  whieli  tluw  do  from 
weakni'ss  and  infirmity  of  tlie  flesh;  and  tin*  oth(*r,  that  thc'V  do  not  know 
thems(‘lv(‘s  to  lx*  ehildri'ii  of  (iod  who  ooeiijiy  tln'in^clves  in  (‘inpiiring, 
“  (Inid  lieeal  "  What  is  lawful  ]"  for  this  is  certain,  that  tlu*y  who 
eomjn(*h(‘nd  C’hristian  dignity,  willingly  manifest  and  confess  what  is 
owing  to  W(*aknt‘SN  nnd  intii’inily  of  th.ir  flesli ;  and  that  they  who 
know  theinselv('s  to  he  ehildri'ii  of  (omI.  ari*  ashann  d  of  (‘lupiiring, 
“  (Inii!  /irt'dt  T'  “  What  is  law  fid?”  and  occupy  theinselv(*s  in  si'eking 
out  (In*  (lidd  (.r/xdiaf ‘‘  What  is(‘Xpedi(‘m  attrihnting  all  tlu'V  do, 
as  W(*ll  as  all  that  which  they  omit  to  do,  to  their  own  infirmity  and 
w('akne>s,  whi*n  attending  to  the  ‘‘  (luid  /i<‘('fT  and  h*aving  the  "'"(Ifu'd 
xxjK'ditd  which  thosi*  p('rsons  would  fain  never  h'avi*  who  understand 
(’hristian  dignity  and  know  themselv(‘s  to  he  tin*  children  of  Cod. 

I  understand  that  we  all  havi*  W('akness  and  infirnnty,  both  of  body 
and  mind.  I  nndi'rstand  that  all  th(*s(‘  things  wherein  W(*  minister  to 
onr  hodily  lu'cessities  luxuriously  and  with  di'light  to  tin*  body  |)(*rtain 
fo  weaknt'ss  and  infirmity  of  tin*  body;  and  I  understand  that  all  those* 
things  in  which  we  pnrpos(*  to  gratify  the  (‘Vi's  of  the  world  p(*rtain  to 
the  wi'akiK'Ss  and  infirmities  of  the  mind.  So  that,  in  riding’  on  horsi*- 
baek,  I  provide*  tende‘rly  for  my  bodily  necessity,  a  thing  which  Christ 
ordinai  ily  did  not  do,  and  this  is  a  we'akness  and  infirmity  of  my  be»dy; 
and  doing  my  best  that  the*  aj»pointnn‘nts  ed'  tin*  e*ipiipage  be  e*h*gant 
and  well  turned  out,  1  jairjiose?  gratifying  the  e*ye*s  of  the*  world,  and 
this  is  weakn'*ss  and  infirmity  of  my  mind,  d’his  e*xample*  admits  of  being 
ajiplied  to  everything  else  that  we*  have  to  <lo  with  in  this  pre*sent 
life. 

Hence  it  would  be*  well  to  suggest,  that  the'y  who  b(*gin  to  make* 
their  life  conform  with  that  of  C’hi’ist  in  ontwarel  and  bodily  things, 
incur  the*  risk  of  ne've'r  attaining  inward  conformity,  which  is  fin*  csse'ii- 
lial,  and  of  falling  into  vainglory  and  presumption.  And  In'iiee*  it  is 
necessary  that  (*vcry  one  called  of  (Joel  to  the*  grace*  of  the*  (iosjK*!,  be*gin 
to  conform  himse*lf  inwardly  to  the*  life  of  (’hrist,  oi’,  as  might  be*  said, 
in  obe*die*nee*  to  (iod,  in  jtatie*nce*,  in  humility  of  mind,  and  in  charity; 
and,  afte*rwar(ls,  h*t  him  aim  to  conform  hlms(*lf  like*wise*  outwardly  to 
the*  life*  of  Christ,  but  only  so  much  as  may  ln*lj)  and  assist  him  to 
increase*  inwardly,  because*  this  is  that  which  be*st  ph*ases  (iod  and  onr 
Lord  .Ie*sns  (’hrist. 


s.\Tisi’ii:i>  WITH  Till-,  e  nrcirix. 

I  understand  that  h*arn(*el  iik'h,  without  the*  Spirit,  snff<*r  with  rcfcr(*nce 
tothe*  Holy  Serijitnrcs,  the  same  illusion  that  nnh*arned  m(*n,  without  the 
Sj>irit,  do  with  images.  And  it  is  in  this  way  :  an  ignorant  man  kee*ps 
a  crucifix  in  his  roeim,  in  ord(*r  by  its  aid  to  i’(*call  what  Christ  suficree! 
*‘ve*ry  time*  he*  (‘liters  it;  and  b(*cans(*  he*  finds  the*  menn»rial  botli  piously 
•  AMWKV. - Vol,.  X.  '  e 
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and  rtdii^ionsly  Ik*  s(*ts  up  similar  ima^ns  in  ovoiy  parf  Mt 

liis  Ikuisk;  mid  hoinij:  assured  that  ev(M-y  time  he  passes  lhroni;h  iIk* 
house,  ev(‘rv  time  lu*  iX(U‘s  to  elmreli,  and  fn*(piently  in  vari<uis  parts 
<»f  tlie  town*  lie  will  find  similar  ima<res,  that  will  hrin.i;'  to  his  memory 
what  (’hrist  siilleri'd,  he  do(*s  not  seek  to  imprint  C  hrist  erneilii*d  njioii 
his  mind,  nMiutj  .oiti.yictf  irlfh  S(^etn(/  Him  portnufed :  and  so  loiii,^  as 
he  does  not  keep  Him  in  his  mind,  he  neither  (*x])erienees  nor  tasti‘s 
the  henetit  of  C  hrist's  passion.  And  it  eomes  to  pass  that  when  this 
nnleariK‘d  man  is  moved  to  solieit  scnnetliiin:;  of  C  hrist,  that  lu'cansc*  it 
aj»pears  to  him  to  Ik*  enough  to  look  njKin  Him  portrayed  to  his  bodily 
eves,  Ik*  has  no  desire  to  raise  his  mind  to  the  eontemphition  ol  Him 
with  his  spiritual  eyes,  so  that  it  may  be  said,  that  he  does  not  invoki* 
(’hrist,  lull  that  elligy. 


THE  MOIlTirn'ATION  OF  THE  KEASON. 

Ifaving  fretpK'iitly  stati*d  that man,  in  order  to  dwell  and  abide  in  the 
king<lom  of  (okI,  must  needs  mortiiy  his  reason  and  his  human  wisdom 
ill  all  and  evt'rything;  this  being  true,  it  may  he  douht<*d  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  (Jod  placed  reason  in  man,  since  He  will  not  allow  him  to  make 
nsi*  of  it  whilst  he  lives  in  His  kingdom.  To  this,  it  ajipears  to  me 
that  1  may  ansv.er  without  hesitation,  that  (mkI  placed  it  in  the  inner 
man  for  a  similar  jairpose  that  lie  jdaeed  eyes  in  the  outward  man 
— that  just  as  the  e.xternal  eyes  are  able  to  see  the  sun,  not  of  thi'm- 
selves,  hut  by  the  sun  itself,  and  likewise  all  that  the  sun  diselos(*s ;  so 
n*asoii,  which  is  in  the  imK*r  man,  is  able  to  know  (ioil,  not  of  itself,  hnt 
by  (Jod  Himsidf,  and  likewise  all  that  (lod  manifests. 

'The  lirst  man,  proud  of  his  reason,  K'isJted  to  l:now  God  irifltotd  God, 
os  if'onr  irfslo-d  to  sec  the  sun  u'ithout  the  sun  ;  and  he  depriv(*d  him¬ 
self  of  the  knowledge  of  (»od,  and  was  left  to  the  government  of  his 
own  reason.  And  he,  and  all  men  who  have  imitated  him,  seeking  to 
know  (Jod  simply  with  tla'ir  n'ason,  by  means  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  creature,  are  still  more  rash  than  those  who,  not  wisliingto  seethe 
sun  by  the  sun,  atti*mj>t  to  st*(*  it  by  the  light  of  a  candle. 

Now,  this  being  true,  we  understand  that  (Jod  has  jdaeed  reason  in 
man,  in  order  that  he,  by  it,  may  know  (Jod;  hut  it  must  be  by  (Jod, 
and  not  by  his  <avn  speculations.  It  is  well  that  (Jod  reipiires  man  to 
mortify  his  r(*ason,  so  far  as  it  presumes  to  know  (Jod,  and  the  things 
(»f  (Jod,  by  itself  alone,  without  the  Sjiirit  of  (Jod, — if  he  dosin*  to  know 
(Jod  ainl  to  abide  in  His  kingdom  in  the  way  it  behoves  him  to  <lo.  Of 
this  mortification  we  have  already  sjioken  many  times,  and  said  it  is 
(hat  which  is  revealed  to  us  by  our  Lm-d  desus  C'hrist. 

^\  o  lour  that  wo  have  (juoti'd  at  too  groat  length  from  this 
work  of  delightful  and  manifold  interest;  yet  wc  should  like 
to  give  our  readers  one  of  7V/^  Consideratiois  entire,  and  wo 
sehvt  that  one  which  many  readers  will  regard  as  the  most 
dangerous.  Let  it  be  not(*d,  however,  as  has  been  remarked 
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l)V  \h\  iMU'lmirr,  tliiit  VaMt's  ti'iiclios  iiotliin;;-  inoiv  than  that. 
th<‘  llolv  Spirit  is  tho  louiitain  of  tlu'  Holy  Scriptuiv;  that 
/A’,  thorcfoiv,  stands  highor  than  //,  and  tliat  Jfr  alone,  from 
whom  if  is  derivinl,  ean  open  its  true  understanding,  while 
it  would  follow  that  any  spirit  spealdnjj;  in  opposition  to  the 
one  or  tlu'  other,  eaunot  be  the  spirit  ol  the  Holy  (hie,  but  ot 
an  evil  one. 


roNSl  l>KltATM»N  liXIII. 

'fliat  till*  Holy  Scri[»(mv  is  like  a  eandle  in  a  dark  plaee,  and  that 
the  Holy  S|>iril  is  lilo*  the  sun:  this  is  shown  hy  seviMi  ilhistralit>ns. 

St.  Toter,  in  his  second  h]|)istle,  ehajjti'r  i.  19,  jnd^t‘s  that  the  man 
who  sci'ks  to  he  pitms,  haviiii^  no  other  li^ht  than  that  of  tlu*  Holy 
Sia  iptiires,  is  lik(‘  a  man  who  stands  in  a  dark  plaei*,  haviiii;  no  otlaa' 
lii;ht  in  it  than  that  of  a  eandle;  and  he  judges  tlnil  th(‘ man  who 
seeks  to  he  |uons,  having  obtained  the  Spirit  of  (Jod  to  gni(h‘  him  and 
bring  him  forward  in  it,  is  like  a  man  who  stands  in  a  plaee  wht're  the 
rays  of  the  sun  enter,  whieh  make  it  bright  and  n'sph'iahmt.  Where¬ 
upon  I  consider  seven  things. 

d'lie  lirst,  that  as  tht‘  man  who  stands  in  the  dark  j»lae<*  is  better  ofV 
with  a  eandle  than  without  it,  so  the  man  who  seeks  to  hi‘  j*ions,  -whieh 
is  with  iH'gard  to  him  a  dark  plaee  forasmuch  as  his  rt'ason  and  Imman 
wisditm  ratin'!*  prejndi^v'  him  with  referenei'  to  it  than  prove  usehtl  to 
him,  is  lu'tter  olV  with  Holy  Scripture  than  without  it. 

'flu'  second  thing  that  I  consider  is,  that  as  tlu‘  man  in  a  dark  place 
doi's  not  si*e  the  things  that  art'  in  it  as  clearly  jind  plainly  with  the 
eandle  as  he  would  see  them  with  tin*  sun,  just  so  the  man  who  is 
int(‘nt  on  pii'ty  neitln'i*  muh'rstands  nor  does  he  know  the  things  of  ( lod, 
nor  (iod  Himself,  so  clearly  and  plainly  hy  Holy  Scripture  as  he  would 
Im;  ahh‘  to  sei'  and  know  tln'in  hy  the  Spirit  of  (Jod. 

file  third  thing  that  1  considm*  is,  that  as  tin'  man  who  stands  in  a 
dark  place,  with  the  light  of  the  candh*  only,  is  in  danger  of  being  h'ft  in 
the  dark,  sh(»uld  anything  haj)pen  to  extinguish  tho  <'andh',  so  tin'  man 
who,  intent  on  piety,  has  no  oila'i*  light  than  that  ol'  Holy  Scripturi*,  is 
in  dangi'i*  of  being  left  without  light,  should  anything  happi'ii  that 
would  (h'privi'  him  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  oi'  tin*  i*ight  aj)pr('hension 
of  it. 

'fhe  fourth  thing  that  I  consiik'r  is,  that  as  to  the  man  who  stand.s 
in  a  dark  plao',  wlu're  lln'ri'  is  tin'  light  of  a  eandh*,  it  haj)pens  at  t inn's, 
that,  (h'siring  it  should  give  nn»re  light,  In'  eitln'i*  snulfs  it  himself,  or 
g('ts  sonn' one  ('ls('  to  snutf  it  for  him,  and  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is 
I'Ut  out  in  tin'  snulling,  and  tin'  man  is  left,  without  light  ;  just  so  it  is 
with  tin'  man  who  is  intent  on  piety,  being  only  aided  therein  by 
tliat  whieh  In'  knows  and  understands  oj'  Holy  ►  crij)tun';  it  comes  to 
pas>  at  tinn's,  that  di'sii’ing  to  mnh'istand  more  ainl  better,  ('ither  of 
itsi'll,  nr  through  its  instrunn'iitality,  he  eitln'i*  inti'rprets  it  hinisidf,  or 
gets  some  oin'  t'l.se  to  interjuet  it  for  him,  and  it  comes  to  pass  that  in 
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intcrpiTting  it,  l*y  ronvortiii^^  ll«>ly  Srriptinv  into  innnan  composilion. 
tlu*  man  r(‘niains  in  tin*  <lark,  alllion^li  ln‘  may  |H‘rsmnk‘ himsnll  that  li<‘ 
is  not  so. 

'rin*  liftli  thing  that  I  consider  is,  tlial  as  it  happtMis  wluMi  tlie  rays 
of  the  Min,  l»y  peindrating  a  dark  place  wlicri*  tlic  man  was  iiMiig  (.iil\ 
the  light  of  a  candle,  enahle  tlie  man  to  see  tliere  more  clearly  than 
heihre,  all  the  things  that  are  in  that  place, — the  candle  hecoming  dim 
and  as  it  were  ^\itllonl  hrilliancy,  so  that  when  the  man  is  desirous  of 
seeing  tin*  things  that  are  on  that  sj)ot,  the  candh*  is  that  to  which  hi* 
pays  tin*  least  attention: — ;jnst  so,  when  the  Holy  S})irit  (‘liters  into  the 
mind  of  a  man  intent  (*n  piety,  and  availing  himself  to  that  end  of 
Ilolv  Scripture,  it  comes  to  )»ass  that  the  man  nnderstands  and  knows 
the  things  of  (lod  and  (lod  1  lims(*lf  more  clearly  than  he  did  jirevioiisly, 
tin*  llolv  Scrijitiire  hi'ing,  as  far  as  he  is  concerin*d,  as  it  were  without 
liLrht  and  hrilliancy,  so  that  now,  desiring  to  understand  ohji'cts  con¬ 
nected  with  piety  and  to  kiimv  (iod,  what  (‘iigages  his  atti'iition  least  is 
Holy  Scripture,  heing  tix(*d  on  considering  what  is  prcsent(*d  to  his 
mind  hy  tin*  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  what  is  recorded  in  Scripture. 

And  tln*refore  it  is  well  that  St.  IVti'r  comnu'iids  the  study  ol  Holy 
Scriptnri*,  r(*stricting  it,  howev(*r,  to  the  time  during  which  man  is  simt 
lip  in  the  dark  place*  of  human  wisdom  and  reason,  and  dc'sires  that 
this  study  last  until  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  sliim.*  into  tin*  sonl  ; 
understanding  that  when  this  light  has  come,  man  has  no  long(*r  ncc'd 
to  s(*»*k  that  of  Holy  Scripture*,  which  goes  out  of  itself,  just  as  the* 
light  of  a  candle  goes  out  of  itself  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  force  the*ir 
way  in  upon  it,  and  just  in  the  sjime  way  as  Moses  goes  out  at  the 
coming  of  (dirist,  and  tin*  Law  at  the  presence  of  the  (Jospel. 

'Hn*  sixth  thing  that  1  consiele*r  is,  that  as  the  man  who  e*njoys  the 
light  of  the*  sun,  were  he  to  know  assure*elly  that  it  would  neve*r  fail 
him,  although  he*  would  not  throw  the  candle  away  on  account  of  the 
hein'fit  re'ceived.  hut  Would,  on  tin*  contrary,  leave  it,  in  order  that  it 
might  assist  nthers  in  tin*  way  in  which  it  has  assisted  iiim,  he  would 
not  theretitii*  avail  himselt  ot  it  lor  ohj(*i‘ts  with  refe*re*nce  to  which  he* 
had  prc\  iously  us(‘d  it;  just  so  the  man  who  e‘nje»ys  the  light  of  thei 
Holy  Spirit,  iu*ing  assured  that  it  can  ne*V(*r  fail  him,  though  he  does 
not  throw  the*  Holy  Scripturi*s  aside*,  nay,  on  the*  contrary,  he*  le*ave*s 
the*m,  in  e*reler  that  the*y  may  assist  otln*rs  in  that  wherein  the*y  have* 
served  him,  still  tor  all  that  he*  does  not  employ  them  as  he  previously 
•  lid,  as  1  have*  remarked  in  divers  places  alre'adv. 

'I  he  seventh  thing  that  I  eoiisider  is,  that  as  it  is  not  inherently 
(‘sscntial  in  the*  sun,  when  it  enters  the  place*  where  the*re*  is  a  candle*, 
that  it  should  show  and  discover  all  that  ente*rs  into  tln^  candh*’s  com¬ 
position,  just  so  lilo  ‘Wise*  neither  is  it  e*t  the*  ('ss(*nc('  of  the*  Ilolv  Sjarit, 
when  He  enters  the*  niinel  eef  a  man  who,  intent  on  piety,  avails  himse*lf 
in  Holy  Sciij'lni'e,  to  show  juid  •li-'e‘over  all  the*  se’cre*ts  that  are*  inve.tlveel 
of  it,  altletugh  lie  vhows  anel  elisceevers  that  part  of  them  which  Hod 
eh'sii’e's  he*  elise . .v  «’nMl  to  the  mall  to  whom  the  Hedy  spirit  is  giv(*n. 

Hie  gifts  ed  the*  Hedy  Sjdrit  are*  eliverse  ;  aiiel  the*  Ilolv  Scripture*s 
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writliMi  l>v  iliv('rs  \vli(»  lijul  ilitlorciit  irilts  ol  tlu*  Holy 

lli«*y  thus  wioto  tlilVon'iilly  :  it  is,  rousoiHUMitly,  umlorsUuMl  l)y  iii(livi<hials 
who  havt*  llio  lh»ly  Spirit,  hy  <*iu‘  in  oiu‘  part,  aial  hy  aii()tlK‘r  in  anotlun- 
part  ;  nviMi  as  tlu‘  ij^ilts  ai’o  (liv«‘rst‘  whicli  (Jod  ooniiniinioatns  to  tln'in, 
with  thi‘  Holy  Spirit,  throni;h  flosus  C’hrist  our  Lonl. 

And  hero,  witli  o*i*atit udo  to  ninny'  pc'oplo — to  tlio  rndiant  tind 
lon^-lost  mystic  liiinscH*;  to  Ids  brii^lit,  lii^li-ln'tirlcd  pupil, 
the  Lady  Clinlia  ;  to  tlic  many'  other  eontrihntors,  whose  letters 
iiavo  l)e('n  rescued  IVom  obscurity'  and  dust  ;  to  Mr.  \\  illen 
for  his  memoir  ;  to  ^Ir.  Letts  for  his  translation,  and  to  the 
lady'  who  sent  ns  the  book,  without  which  we  should  have 
probably'  been  lon^*  unaeipiainted  with  its  valutible  pa^es, — 
we  place  it  on  that  hommred  slndl*  bv  tlie  side  of  Thomas  a 
l\('m|)is,  Tauler,  tmd  Lvertird,  Steriy,  Syki's,  and  the  last 
volume  of  Ih'hmen. 
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suppose'  these  three  most  elei^ant,  little,  iind  jiresentable 
volumes  are  the  tirst  venture  of  the  autlioress  into  the 
world  (‘l‘  tiedion.  Her  wise  little  book,  P(f/)rrs  for  ThotnjJitfu/ 
LV/V.v,  will  eertainlv  jireparc  for  her  a  favourable  reception  ; 
but,  (‘xet'llent  as  it  is,  will  scarcely'  excite  exj)ectations  such  as 
we  venture  to  think  would  be  more  than  satisfied  by  this  story. 
To  find  fault  with  it  at  once,  which  is  ever  a  eritie^s  necessity, 
we  may  ])erha])s  express  some  regret  that  she  has  selected  the 
(‘ii’cmnstanei's of  th(j  itevolution  for  her  c'xhibit ion  of  knowledge 
of  French  life  and  character.  Possibly,  from  a  mind  and  pen  such 
;is  hers,  scenes  and  characters  may  Ik'  vividly  depicted;  but, 
really,  the  ])ages  of  (  arlyle,  which  have,  in  connection  with  tlu'ir 
histoiic  value,  till  the  intensity  and  dramatic-  impi*essiveness  of 
fi(*tion,  and  the  pa^es  of  many'  far  inferif)r  artists,  from  (diaries 
Hiekens  downwards,  make  the  French  Ib'volution  so  familiar  as 
to  strike  upon  the  reader  as  something  like  a  hackney'cd  theme. 

(  ttnifi'nne  .I<(('fj\icln)c.  A  Winnu n\^  Lnl  in  the  (treat  Frrnrh  llcvahi- 
ttnn.  Hy  Sarah  'fytliT.  3  \h»ls.  Alcxaii(l(‘r  Strahim. 
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liul  wo  siiv  tliis,  in  simple  justice  we  must  also  say  that  M  iss 

Tvtlor’s  mind,  both  in  heart  and  character,  is  too  fresh,  vigijrous, 
and  stronjj^,  lor  anv  scone  she  sketches  to  be  a  more  transcript  ot 
something  written  botoro.  d here  is  a  sharp  distinctiveness  in 
her  wav  of  usin^  words,  makin|^  the  pictures  and  characters  slio 
[K)rtravs  far  more  than  jdoasant  and  readable ;  lar  more  than 
imuvly  instructive;  very  powerful,  and  as  abiding  on  the 
ini'inorv  as  tlnw  are  distinct  to  the  eye.  bor  those  reasons  we 
think  wo  could  hav'o  boon  bettor  pleased  liad  she  selected  a  period 
a  little  earlier.  It  is  (piite  remarkable  to  remember  how  slightly, 
if  at  all,  the  periods  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  long  age  of  1  Amis  XIV., 
have  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  healthful  tiction,  especially  in 
our  language. 

We  do  not  know  whether  ^liss  Tytler  be  an  artist  ot‘ 
the  pencil  and  the  })alette,  but  the  successive  scenes  leave  on 
the  mind  all  the  impression  of  paintings ;  they  form  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  (h‘lightful  pictures,  and  all  of  the  homely  Dutch 
school,  d'he  litth‘  French  village,  is  charm¬ 

ing,  giving  just  such  inunvssions  as  we  have  received,  again  and 
again,  IVom  our  dear  old  Jacob  Ruysdael.  Again  the  fete  in 
the  auberge,  and  the  home-life  in  the  auberge,  are  just  such 
as  Teniers  makes  us  feel  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  while  we  look 
cm  his  canvases.  Here,  in  what  we  venture  to  regard  as  true 
fdemish  style,  is  a  picture  of  the  old  French  post-house  or 
auberge,  on  the  day  of  the  birthday  fete.  We  may  call  it 

A  IMOirUK  OK  AN  ()I,I)  KRKNCll  FARMYARD  AND  FARMHOl'SK. 

'flic  old  inn  Inid  ceased  to  1h‘  a  posting-house  save  in  name,  hut  liad 
hceniiu*  very  mneh  of  a  great  farmhouse.  This,  indeed,  better  suiliMl 
tin*  re<|nir<'m(“nts  of  Miehel  Sari,  the  imdvei'per's  elder  son,  wlio  liad 
honght  several  lots  of  the  land  (Jovernment  had  to  sell,  and  was  also 
steward  to  (’iti/.en  have.  Woi'k-horses  and  oxen  now  occupied  the 
stahh‘s  ;  ealvi's  and  colts  were  turned  into  the  herh-garden  ;  shei'p,  goats, 
and  pigs  trotted  into  the  sheds,  and  ate  out  of  the  mangers  and  troughs 
when*  gro(»nis  had  washed  paiu'ls  gilt  over  with  gods  and  goddesses, 
and  polished  silver  harness  and  silver  hells.  A  wooden  gallery  ran  along 
the  hack  ot  the  auberge  halt-way  up  its  height,  and  o[>ened  by  succc'ssive 
doors  into  sueeessiv(‘ gables,  cutting  them  olV  and  rendering  them  jirivate 
property.  ( )ver  this  gal h*ry,  where  formerly  long  rows  of  snow-white 
napi'ry  and  clothes  had  hung  to  dry,  tind  where  smart  souhri'ttes  had 
leant  down  to  insjiect  the  cmirt-yard,  or  exchange  lively  greetings  with 
the  new-comers,  thi'n*  now  were  spread  sheaves  of  hemp  and  ilax.  Otdy 
La  Sarte  herself,  and  an  (*lderly  countrywoman  under  her,  or  a  staid, 
heavy  farm-servant,  clumping  about  in  her  wooden  slioes,  moved  here 
and  there,  and  minded  the  proper  business.  l)(*yond  the  wooden  house 
ilstlf  wa>  the  draw-W(*ll,  iu  the  corner  under  the  cleft  (‘hu,  with 
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wliito  sand  Mivwn  round  its  inonlli,  and  a  roju*  and  luickot  dandling. 
’J'liis,  and  till*  koniud  of  tin*  great,  gaunt  liouse-dog,  Marlkrook,  and  the 
.swallows'  nests  in  tin*  entranee,  Nvere  the  only  things  whieh  remained 
unall(‘red.  Nothing,  however,  had  fallen  into  doeay. 

On  La  Sart(‘'s  fet(*-day  every  <loor  stood  Inispitahly  open;  and  INIarl- 
hrook,  eonipliniented  with  a  hone,  signalized  the  holiday  hy  refraining 
from  growling  at  tin*  nnnieroiis  eonijtany.  d’he  aiidienee  room  was  the 
gri'at  ehaniln'r  of  the  house, — a  long,  low  apartnii'nt,  into  whieh  every 
guest,  of  what(‘V<‘r  juvti'nsion,  hail  always  lu'en  shown,  d’ln*  king  him- 
si'lf,  NNith  his  diamond  star  and  his  rihand  of  St.  Louis,  would  have  been 
shown  tin're  ;  and  for  that  matter.  In*  was  not  better  lodged  in  the 
'I’uiteries  during  this  summer  of  lieree  mobs;  and  his  fare  would  be 
hard(‘r  still  in  the  Temj)le.  There  was  a  eavernous  tireplaee,  with  an 
eijuallv  colossal  stove,  on  which  w’cre  a  mass  of  bas-iH‘li(*fs  in  unpolished 
iron,  b(*ing  records  of  strange  miracles — St.  Jbxpie  suspending  in  mid 
air  his  falling  mason,  St.  Hubert  transforming  his  persecutors  into 
stags,  and  a  still  more  potent  saint  transforming  the  (hwil  himself  into 
a  grotes(|in‘,  sprawling  Ilea.  Almost  as  lavishly  exuberant  and  wildly 
imaginative  work  was  on  the  great  black  oak  chests  whieh  stooil  oppo¬ 
site  Miehi'l’s  bureau,  and  where  Iai  Sarte  kept  her  Hour  and  spice,  and 
household  linen.  Other  works  of  art — curious  old  images  in  winxl, 
whose  subjects  i*xt<*nd(‘d  from  “the  Tree  of  Love”  to  “the  Si'ven  Deadly 
Sins” — W(‘re  displayed  shelves  put  up  for  the  pur|)ose  ;  and  the 
corner  eu|>boards  were  Idled  with  vessels  in  fayen^x*,  of  the  Tours  por¬ 
celain,  coarse  but  gay.  In  a  recess  was  La  Sarte’s  version  of  Madanu*, 
the  r»aronn(‘’s  bed  at  the  Tour,  hung  with  faded  ta])(*stry,  and  chielly 
remarkabh*  for  its  height ;  so  that  if  La  Sarte  or  any  ordinary  woman  had 
ever  occupied  it,  she  must  have  mounted  to  it  by  means  of  a  ladd(*r.  And 
she  would  tlu'ii  have  tbund  herself  in  nervous  closeness  to  the  ceiling,  and 
lu‘en  forcibly  ri'ininded  of  TiU  b'ontaine’s  pert  critic,  with  his  rellection 
on  tin*  stalks  of  pumpkins  and  the  branches  of  acorn-bearing  oak  tre(?s, 
as  well  as  tin*  o])j»ortune  naj)  and  startling  accident  which  cured  him. 
b'or  La  Sartt*’s  ceiling  was  not  ban*;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  garnish(‘d 
ami  garland(‘d  with  all  sorts  of  weajxais  of  f>lV(*nc(*,  from  whieh  the 
tapestry  sky  of  the  b(*d  would  have  allbrded  little  j)rotection.  La  Sarte’s 
bed  rc'cess  was  also  her  oratory  ;  at  the  head  of  which  stood  her  eii]) 
with  holy  wat(*r,  and  tin*  wood(*n  (*nigy,  in  miniature,  of  h(*r  patron  saint. 

Here,  wla'ie  the  st(‘am  of  many  a  traveller’s  bampiet  had  gone  up  into 
the  pure,  sunny  air,  the  (*vid(*nces  of  good  cheer  were  not  wanting.  Iiich, 
juicy-looking  brown  hams  d(*jH*nded  from  the  ceiling;  strings  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  j)ippins,  onions,  and  ]»ilchards  were  festooned  on  the  walls;  a 
sack  with  walnuts,  and  another  with  chestnuts,  stood  convcni(*ntly  n(*ar 
the  billets  of  w<)(k1  for  the  stove.  Neither  had  (..a  Sarte*  faih'd  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  tin*  j>re.sent  refr(*shment  of  the  thronged  circle,  in  the  centre 
of  which  she  sat.  d'ln*  bullet  was  set  out  with  hot  savoury  disln*s  of 
<*(*ls  in  sailor  guise,  pig(*ons  with  cabbages,  partridg(*s  w ith  onions;  and 
tln*s(‘  W(*re  constant ly  i-(*placed  from  (*xhausth*ss  stoi\*s  about  the  stove*. 
J  he*n  there*  w<*re  i  ie*h  balls  ol  paste*,  Neufehate*!  e*he*ese*,  vine*  le*ave.*s 
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little  <lraiii>. 

This  illustration  exhibits  our  writer’s  power  of  distinctness 
and  detail,  a  power  of  full  and  yet  reserved  detail  in  which, 
ani[)le  as  the  impression  is,  we  seem  to  gather  that  she  knows 
ami  applies  well  the  lirst  canon  of  art — ))r  nhnls.  The  hi;^dier 
order  of  lier  character^  too — Monsieur  and  Ma<laiiie  La  Faye  at 
their  card  party;  Madame,  who  tliouglit,  “The  etiqiu‘tte  of 
“  Heaven  mi.irht  be  ditferent  to  that  of  earth”;  and  even  the 
nobl(‘,  saintly  old  aubcr^dste,  La  Sarte,  with  her  wise  advice, 
“  Never  waste  time  and  htren^tli  searchintr  into  the  entrails  of 
“  your  Mjul  ” — are  ti^juresthat  give  all  the  bearing  and  stiff  con¬ 
straint  of  the  nnrini  rt'j/lnu\  wliich  make  the  portraits  of  \  amlyke 
intere^tiiiiT  to  us.  Here,  for  instance,  is  jioiisieur  de  l  avc  : — 

M<  wa-  <t'Hit  aii'l  grizzl'''! — tlio^c  lues  tM  ruiaaiitic  illusinii, — 

vrt  umIkmIv  C'  iiitl  liiiw  iiti>tak»‘ii  him.  iinhudy  cmuM  have  lurgottcn  hiiii. 
rii'T  •  UU'  a  _ri‘aii'l  ail',  lint  only  in  hi<  r»Mnrh"U  lung  iimm*  ainl  duiihlf 
chill,  ill  the  carriaLf'  <'f  hi"  head  and  the  wave  <»}  his  liaiid,  hut  in  the 
\*-i\  cur!  "f  l.i"  li|'  and  the  dr"<ijt  ut  tin*  heavy  »*yelid"  over  lii<  IimIIi  w 
«\e-.  lh‘  wa"  level’  ill  di"hahille  either  uf  mind  or  l»«idy:  he  mU't  hav.- 
put  Mil  and  ntV  111"  damask  suit  as  Louis  did  his  wig — curled  and  pow¬ 
dered  tM  the  hi't  putV — in  hed  and  with  the  curtains  drawn.  He  never 
fretted  Ml'  fumed  at  Madam**:  to  her  he  was  jilways  courtly,  hlan<l,  ami 
ai^o'eeahle.  lN»""ihly  le*  Ini'l  his  ernu's  jind  ileticiencies,  lik*‘  the  amiahle 
aiel  tlefiLditful  h'l'em-hman  of  whom  m'*>t  peoph*  havi*  heard.  w]'o  woiiM 
have  l>e*'n  jierh'ct  cxcej.t  for  the  tlaw  of  occa>iona!lv  ]»oi>onimr  a  fri**nd. 
Ihit  the  "eiiienc**  Was  true,  applie*!  t<»  Monsieur,  that  “men  never  grew 
'»M  till  tie*  li**\ ••lutio.j.  ll**lM?’e  tiieii  they  ha*l  no  wearisonu*  inlirniities. 
\Vh**n  they  ha  1  g"Ut,  tliey  wa!k*‘*l  as  tlaiugli  they  ha*!  it  not,  an<l  witlmiit 
making  lac«*s  ;  thev  hi*l  >uth*ring  hv  a  good  eiluealiou." 

’fhci(‘  is  ji  line  and  delightful  homeliness  in  Idiss  Tytler’s 
style;  like  tln‘  dear  old  Hutch  paint(‘rs  again,  she  is  much  more 
conct‘rncd  to  make  (‘very  stroke  and  shade  tell  uixui  the  heart, 
through  the  ey(‘,  than  to  crowd  her  characters  together,  or 
sprt‘ad  a  gr(‘at  width  ot  canvas,  or  itnpose  upon  the  fancy  bv  u 
glan‘  of  colour,  'fhere  is  tiie  tine  gloom  of  the  Flemish  sclmol, 
too,  ovm-  her  pictures  ;  there  is,  alas  !  very  little  of  the  sunlight 
in  ln*r  volum(*s,  yet  they  do  not  produce  upon  the  heart  the 
glo'uny  etii'ct  which  is  sometimes  produced  bv  more  sunny  and 
radiant  volumes.  She  is  a  rc'alist  as  severe  as  any  of  those 
mo(h'rn  writers  we  assixdate  with  hard,  pre- Raphaelite  realism 
in  our  modern  school  ot  tiction  ;  but  the  high,  noble  purpose 
which,  in  the  mi(l.">t  ot  the  last  calamities  of  life,  sees  the  triu' 
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t‘uJ  lx\vc)ii(l  the  life,  gives,  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  utmost 
sadness  and  de})ression,  relief  to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  Hy 
remarks  like  these,  we  have  suthciently  indicated  our  sense 
‘'ll  of  the  high  moral  and  artist  character  evident  in  this  beok. 

Wliat  is  of  some  purpose  to  our  readers  to  notice,  is,  that  to  us, 
«  it  seems  a  thoroughly  healthy  tiction.  We  have  said  quite 
V  enough  to  assure  them  tliat  it  is  not  wanting,  therefore,  in 
inte/est  and  intensity.  We  feel  an  emotion  as  we  read  Miss 
'fvtler’s  storv,  siudi  as  we  never  ex})erienced  in  real  life,  we 
are  sorrv  wlien  we  get  to  Paris  ;  yet,  indeed,  the  wild  passions 
of  the  KeV(dution  had  ciune  down  to  Faye-aux-donquilles.  The 
pleasant  scenes  with  which  tlie  volumes  opcui,  are  dissolving  ; 
.Madame  has  to  come  down  from  her  higli  estate,  to  take 
refuge  in  tlie  despised  auberge ;  the  'four  is  smoking,  and  will 
soon  be  in  ruins,  with  all  its  old-world  reminiscences — its 
gallerv  of  high-born  men  and  women.  Monsieur  has,  that 
lie  may  show  himself  before  the  republicans  in  Paris  for 
what  he  is,  put  on  his  blue  cordon  of  tlie  order  of  Saint  Louis  ; 
and  in  tlie  full-dress  of  tlie  old  gentilhomme  is,  between  two 
strangers,  on  his  way  to  the  (  oneiergerii*,  in  Paris;  so,  that, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  pleasant  little  I'hviich  village  is  so 
dilfercnl  to  what  we  see  it  when  the  book  opened  it  up  to  our 
vision  at  tirst,  that  we  ought  to  be  glad  to  get  away  from  it 
also — and  that  we  are  in  Paris!  As  everybody  has  been  to  Paris 
within  the  last  few  years,  we  may  be  sure,  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  our  readers  have  seen  a  noble  historical  painting,  a  very 
larg('  canvas,  in  the  modern  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg — a 

of  Terror”;  there  is  no  doubt  MissTytler 
,  and  the  larger  portion  of  her  second 
and  third  volumes  give  just  such  a  vivid  presentation  of  what 
l*aris  was,  and  especially  of  the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg, 
l^iinful  and  harrowing  are  the  incidents  which  come  before  us 
now.  Miss  dytler  delights,  evidently,  in  the  portrayal  of 
strong  characters.  Most  of  those  wliich  pass  btdbrc  us  are 
really  characters  ;  the  humbler  and  the  higher  are  themselves, 
and  would  take  places  with  no  one  else,  from  poor  Labette, 
of  the  auberge,  to  Madame  and  Monsieur,  and  the  vain  fop, 
Achille  ;  the  Marquis  and  Madame  de  Lussac,  and  all  the 
p(‘ople  of  the  French  household  in  Paris;  they  are  all  concep¬ 
tions,  characters,  weaker  or  stronger;  each  is,  and  says,  and 
does,  according  to  his  or  her  self.  We  scarcely  know  into 
whicdi  Miss  Tytler  has  put  the  full  strength  of  her  power. 
Michel  Sart  and  Citoyenne  Jacqueline  are  quite  a  worthy 
pair.  Some  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  as  far  from  appreciat¬ 
ing  and  understanding  them,  as  they  were,  for  some  time,  from 
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uii.U-rstaiulinj'  ourli  oilier.  The  strong  old  village  eure  on  „|,o 
si(l(‘,  and  .lonquille  Sart  on  the  other  ;  the  wild  savage  butelier 
Sylvain,  and  the  slight,  Imt  strong,  historie  erayon  of  lh,I,o. 
spierre;  the  more  interesting,  ami  even  vigorous  inovenieiit 
ol  Charlotte  ('orday,  the  passing,  but  truthful  glimpse  of  the 
“  Slut  hyd,’’  Sterne’s  unhappy  daughter,  and  Madame  llolaml,— 
all  show  the  writer’s  tastes  for  the  strongly  marked  features 
of  eharaeter  in  t  hose  she  makes  to  bear  any  part  of  the  burden  of 
the  story.  It  will  be  said,  very  likely,  that  some  of  the  episodes 
seem  to  bo  introdueed  almost  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure 
their  introduelion  gives  the  author.  'They  form  a  kind  of  side- 
■seene,  orside-eharaeler;  yet,  no  doubt,  adding  to  the  impression 
ol  tbe  whole  pietnre,  and  the  story  is  a  story  of  womanhood 
ami  ol  womanhood  in  h'ranee  during  the  period  of  the  llevo- 
lulion— as  the  writer  says  in  her  first  attempts  to  make  her 
readers  realize  ^ladenioiselle  Jaequeline  de  Faye  : _ 


'flow  ligares  were  of  old  I 'ranee.  .Madenioi.sclle,  on  her  st,,,,] 
opposite  lliein,  was  of  yoniio  Franee.  'J'he  Freneli  have  it  that  a 
woman  eaniiot  he  two  things  at  onee,  and  .so  not  a  j.rnde  at  tweiny. 
lint  .  aiqnehne  de  Faye  was  a  great  riiaiiy  things  at  si.vteen  ;  she  was 
a  phihisopher,  a  line  lady,  half  a  nnn,  and  a  whole  laissionate,  sentiineii- 
lal  girl.  However,  lier  ednealion  had  been  O.weptional,  and  eharoed 
wvth  transition,  like  the  limes.  She  had  been  reared  at  lioine  instead 
ol  in  the  traditional  eonvent ;  she  had  been  played  with  hy  lier  father  in 
faneiliil  philanthropie  and  metaphysical  ili.sens.sions ;  she  had  heeii 
talked  to  by  her  mother;  sin'  had  been  eontirmed  by  the  cure-  she  hid 
-vad  on  her  own  aeeonnt  “  Fanl  and  Virginia”  aiol  “  Melanie,”  and 
longed  to  Ine  aeeording  to  imtnre  in  the  Manritins;  to  have  tamarinds 
ainlpmesb.re  iernesandwalimls,  llie  I'an  1^11111  Uiver  for  the  Fave 
stream  and  the  Shaddoek  (irove  Clmreh  for  Die  village  ehnreh  near 
he  wil  ows.  She  eonid  have  even  fonnd  it  in  her  heart  to  wish  that 

htl  e  hon  dog  was  transformed  into  Fi.lele,  and  Agathe  an.l  Fanl 
mt.  .siieh  lailhinl  n.'groes  as  I  loimnnpie  and  Marv.  Ami  oh  !  above  all, 
shonhl  she  ever  Inn  a  shm,  dark,  .Intifnl,  devoted  J>anl  1  Was  there 

am  .yii  lle.  It  she  rmiild  only  go  to  the  Manritins  and  try  life 
•iMoiding  to  nainro  there  !  Itnt  she  was  an  honest  little  girl  ami  die 

Xwl  •iTl  (  .1  ill''''''  •-‘"d  Madame,  and  Fabi'tle,  mnl 

.1.01.:  . . . . .  ‘■.™ . . . 

■I  he  Jlevointion  was  making  stvaiigo  work  witii  women,  when  .Manon 
I  'I'l'-'ii.  among  the  etehmg  tools  and  eo].per-i dates  of  the  emnavei’s 

St '  ^  "Wl  I’layei-books 

iv..tnu.  and  ^,uat  blaek  eyes,  like  blazing  torehes,  wa.  imi-idvising  and 
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I'Wiirli  WoiiKtiilufiid  of  the  llt'rohdfuti. 
iii  ilio  wcaltli)  laiiilv"  >’‘1  ■  j  ridiiig-lmliit  ami  tail  lual 

|!asUll.'.  and  IW  '’l!'ril!L  Imr  Inoks  and  nostnnm. 

1 1,,,  l„.ant>-  was  nut  ^  lu-oa.t.  1 1.'.'  nusn 

t  :;:::r;un,'^^  i'..t  s..  ai..  was  m...  in;.  >- 

„.as  al  m  Ip-  ipu  1.,  exprossion  on  tn-v  lun-lmad, 

d  1Unu\vistn.ka-ss^n  In-r  .nunth  wina.  it 

iim-lV''lo^"'n- U-  mhniro  lliis  lov.dy  n.uu.land  nulunr  m 

7'*"’'”','  '  faHi  d  .n.7  l,dIt-b,-own  cn.ls  on  Ina-  slnaddors, 

:  ,u  tin- last  mudn.  She  had  no  ln.u|..  He  -  ' 'i^ 

.  1  i;i-.  \I->dann-’s  hut  eulVee-f<doni-ed  in  phiee  ol  sky-inn, 

worked  |ietlieoat  and  piit  y  *  >  1,  Iukoiii  and  there  was 

lino  wl.ite  muslin  neekerehief  was  crossed  over  hei  hosoin,  and  t"  > 

l,r  iin  throhhino  and  straining  itself  under  the  rippled  han  ovei  ■  , 

;:  wlrni  pitirul'lieart,  heaving  and  swelling  to  meet  the  hrave  h.east- 

knot. 

Wo  liavo  ol'tcn  remarked  that  tve  do  not  regard  it 
It  is  siitlleietit  ifdve  iiidieate  ottr  setise  of  the  hook,  and  leave 

v..luli,.iis..rilic  sl.iry  Hu-  llici««-lv,-» ;  <,iily  f “-R  i  ;,, 
when  Monsieur  is  arrested  and  conveyed  to  1  diis,  leav 
h.-hind  him  his  smoking  and  ahandoned  ehuteau,  hts  ‘;*  j 

(he  Citovenne,  Hies  after  him,  tihenated  ami  speredas  they  had 
been  hvher  strange  and  romantic  marriage,— her  journey  across 
the  w  ild  country  is  sketched  with  great  vigoui  . 

,,„.linc  drove  ou  for  days  and  .lays,  iu  tin-  soft  sunshine  or  the 
soakin'"  showers.  She  managed  to  festal  the  viHagp  and  avoid  the 
l  n-"er  hwvns.  for  the  most  part  the  people  ol  tinpillago  inns,  wheie 
tiu^horse  often  stopped  of  itself,  knew  something  of  tlio  Sarts  and  the. 
f  nnilv  history,  and  also  Domini.pie,  and  were  tlierelore  eivil,  and  a>ked 


•jS  CiUiifOihn'  Jarqavlinv. 

ii(»  tli«‘  aul»orgist(*  wa?^  al<o  main*,  and  aM(‘  to 

give  .lanpa-liiii*  valuai>K*  jn-otediim.  And  slu*  Ijorstdf  lal)oiirc(l,  ms  she 
liad  nut  done  in  li(‘r  year  of  innrriod  life,  not  only  to  oonciliatn  cviMy- 
l*ndy  (ilial  wa^:  jiart  of  the  rdln  of  a  great  lady),  Imt  to  ]tres(‘rv(‘  the  air 
of  lier  as«;unicd  class,  and  thus  draw  <lown  no  ohservation. 

The  ^.(Mnitrv — its  ditch  divisions  overllown,  its  mills  (d‘t(*n  d(*serleil, 
its  chateaux  lu‘aring  the  sulli«‘d,  blighted  tokens  of  pillagt*  atid  lire, 
and  its  cottages  more  of  hovels  than  ev('r — was  strewn  with  ashes 
instead  (»f  jom|uilles,  as  tlnw  gni  nearer  and  nt'arer  to  tin*  great  cnpital. 
'riic  richer  grains  were  displaceil  hy  rye  and  Iteans,  which  in  their 
turn  gave  jilace  to  tallow*  fields.  1  he  dire  distress  ol  tlu*  ])ei)ple, 
in  the  iutcrrujuion  of  trade  and  agrieultun*,  and  the  i)revious  year’s 
l*ad  harvest,  was  ev(*rywhere  |)ressingly  evident.  And  the  famine 
prevailing  was  tin*  more  <li<nial  for  the  spring  sun  and  the  rain 
and  the  gn**  ii  growth,  which  W(‘rc  ln*re  insutlieient  to  stop  its 

ravages. 

The  churches  were  closed  or  closing  ;  tin*  helfries  with  their  carillniis 
wen*  silent.  Still  when*  four  roads  met,  or  in  alh*ys  <jf  (*hestuuls  and 
elms,  .Iac<pi(din(*  would  come  on  a  laure,  or  jwaying  station,  with  a 
fn*sh  ehaph*t,  or  alittle  wax  taper  n(*wly  hlown  out,  atid  still  guttering 
in  the  wind.  d’hese  stations  W(‘re  geiK*rally  in  the  fonu  of  a  votive 
tablet,  or  wayside  (*n»ss,  en*cted  to  no  more  <livt inguislu'd  saints  than 
♦lean  the  Sil(*nt,  Hash*  the  llonnit,  r»«'rthe  tin*  C’un*r.  Su)'(*rstition 
kept  its  gnnmd  wln*re  religion  had  lH'(*n  rout(*d,  a.nd  ('V(*n  ste}>p(*d  forth 
in  profane  h'cring  guise  iu  tin*  large  ttwvus,  wln'iv  fortuin*-tcllers  h(*gan 
to  abound  and  tlouri''h. 

( )cca>ionally  dac(pierm(*  passed  over  jaistoral,  hilly  tracts,  chill  even 
iu  this  sunny  h’rauci*,  when*  the  loHclff-Iookin;/^  n'caiher-hc^tcn 
hcnls,  in  their  hun/  frieze  roafr,  irifh  their  srj-fs,  reniindnl  the 
apeettitar  more  (f  men  jmrishinff  (f  rohi  in  n'inter  rtornir^  tJnm  of  the. 
Aretidofft  of  (%iiu‘t  ffoets  ond  fror/zer,'^  in  jiorreloin.  Now’  and  again, 
iu  tin*  <*arly  c.orning,  sin*  detected  unshaven,  unwash(*il  faces, 
with  hollow  (*y(*s,  p(*(*ring  out  f>f  the  hroki*n  windows  of  grang(*s, 
or  i‘veu  from  tin*  Lalf’-oju'ii  doors  of  pigeon-hou'^i*s.  She  guessed  that 
tln*se  wi*re  tin*  mis(*rahh*  creatures  whotn  the  women  of  I'Yanee  of 
ev(*ry  degrct*,  in  thousands  atnl  t(*ns  ot  thousands,  were  risking  tln‘ir 
lives  t(»  save,  though  not  imfn'cpK'ntly  they  had  nev(*r  set  eyes  (»n 
tln‘m  till  they  found  them  in  their  extremity.  Tney  fed  and  com¬ 
forted  them  with  that  great  human  cliarity  which  seenn'd  hlott(*d 
out  ot  (’ourts  and  assemhlii*s  <d’  nn*n,  conveying  to  tln*m  bread  and 
wiin*.  with  dry  leaves  and  hay  tor  their  beds,  and  ointment  for  their 
wnnmds.  .)ac«pieline  would  long  to  tdl  these  outcasts  tiiat  they  need 
tear  no  harm  tr<»m  her.  hut  she  dared  not  communii’ate  with  them, 
or  otter  thi'in  a  cast  iu  tin*  charrt‘tte,  lest,  half  a  league  farther 
on.  she  might  rattle  uj.  to  iw(»  or  three*  of  the  patriots.  Tlicse* 

hion/.ed,  tt*iiihli*  Ishmaelit(*s  ot  the  South  trudged  along,  erving  mah*- 
diction  on  the  growing  heat,  hut  tearing  no  "challenge,  i’heir  clasj. 
kui\(*s  weie  always  sharp.  A  litth*  thing,  a  relic  of  a  ring,  tin*  pe'arl 
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Fr(ni('f‘  ilin'iiHj  the  Itentlufion.  ‘Jl» 

(•ii‘i*l«‘  of  a  iiiijiial tiro,  inij^lit  provitkt'  IImmii  In  vinloiiro.  llu'V  always 
romiinlod  .laocnioliiio  «*!*  Sylvaiiu  with  lliis  distiiictinii — that  thoy  won* 
hniti*  ln'asts,  stolid  and  i;rul‘r,  without  his  wild  jollity  and  divp  nudan- 
<*ln>ly. 

( )nc(*  ^ho  oross(‘d  tiu'  outskirts  ot*  a  oain|»  of  soldiors  on  tludr  inarch 
t(»  join  the  army,  and  ofazed  with  wonder  and  admirati(»n,  not  nn- 
miiiLth'd  with  •jiiahns  of  alarm,  at  the  seinu'  so  li!o‘  a  fair  in  tin*  s^re^'U- 
w»tod.  Ihivoked  carts,  which  |K‘asants  had  hronnht  out  with  pro¬ 
visions,  idi’ined  a  harricadi*,  hchind  which  the  horses  hiisily  nmnclu'd 
their  proveinh'r.  Market-wonn'u  and  twirls,  in  their  white  caps  and 
sti-ip(‘d  petti(!oals,  had  ventured  out  int(>  tin*  liv<*ly  ‘::ri*<‘n  liirlits  and 
shadows,  and  challered  hu>ily  ov(‘r  what  food  tln*y  had  still  to  se  II— dried 
herhs,  lVi*sh  V(*^Lrclahles,  thin  slices  of  hnn!4*  he(*l‘  and  ham,  and  rye  loavi's. 
d'ln*r(*  W(*n*  martial  lii;iir(*s,  aln*ady  cnltivatinp^  and  Icarnin^L^  to  twirl 
mon>taches,  thon^h  their  miiform  was  in  ra^s  ;  and  tln'n*  wen*  cons(*ripts 
already  for:4'cttinLr  tln*ir  vilhii^cs  in  their  h*ve  for  tln*ir  new  track*, — 
nn*n  who  were*  on  tln*ir  lonjjf  way  to  I)elL;inm,  Italy,  Aiistiia,  l^nypt, 
Spain,  Ihissia,  to  leave  tln*ir  hom*s  on  far-s(*parated  hattlc-fic*lds,  and 
win  tln*ir  share  of  world-wide  renown,  ('ows  W(*r(‘  h*d  out,  lowing 
thc'ir  ohjc'ctions,  and  women  were  milkim;'  tln'in  into  little*  tin  cups 
prt*sscd  npi>n  them  hy  the  soldit*rs.  ( )ne  thirsty  man  shouted,  “  No 
ce'i-cmony  !  ”  and  olVered  his  ln*lnn*t  as  a  vesse*!.  Ihi.nht,  irr(*gnlai- 
f(‘atnn*d,  swarthy  ^n’jcsiis  of  vivandieres  were  trippini;  ahont  in  t]n*ir 
hraid(*d  jackc*ts  and  cajis,  tin*  smart(*st  of  the  s(*t.  Most  of  them  had 
drums  slimir  round  lln*ir  thin  hrown  necks,  on  whicli  tln*y  heat  noisily 
tin*  step  of  tin*  reoinn'iit,  to  add  to  tin*  clamour,  and  astonish  the  weak 
nc'rvcs  of  thc'ir  fooli>h  sist<*rs  tin*  milkmaids,  who  wc'ie  rc*d  and  white*  in 
c’omparison,  and  roimd-e*ycd,  thonnh  pinched  in  llesh — and  whose*  utte*nipts 
to  attract  the  admiration  of  the*  hoys  of  the  re*,i,dnn*nt,  the  vivandiere*s 
lic'ld  in  disdain  and  spite*,  twirliuLT  thc'ir  drumstie;ks,  and  tnrninu^  up 
tln*ir  no^c*s  at  tin*  silly,  incapahh*  intruders.  lint  in  sjeite*  of  those* 
poor,  Ii\e1y,  wandc'rin^-  stars  of  vivandie'‘'re*s, — like*  othe'r  wande'iino- 
>tar>,  apt  to  he;  ejin*ncln'el  and  te)  fall,  niete*e>r-IIke,  into  the*  ahyss, — 
an  e'ye*-witne*ss,  he*tte*r  infoiineel  than  dac«|Ue*line*,  has  re‘ce»rdt*el,  that 
when  a  de*tachme'nt  of  an  army,  wln*the'r  kinu;‘'s  or  rejiuhlic’s,  halted 
for  a  short  time*  in  the  j^re*e*nwooel,  the*  swe*ete*st  principles  of  human 
nature*  did  the*ir  weak.  The  holehn'ss  and  frankne*ss  of  the  men  in  the* 
pi(»spe‘e*t  of  tlu'ir  speedy  eh'partnre*  to  danj^e'r  and  de*ath,  and  the  ad¬ 
miration,  pity,  and  softness  of  the*  sinijeh*  countrywomen,  were*  so 
irre'sistihle*  to  e‘ae*h  othe'r,  that  the*  |)rie*sts  we*re  oalle*d  on  to  jee'iform 
thc'ir  part  in  the  *j;’re*at  law,  .and  “the*re*  we*re*  marria;.^e*s  in  the  e*overe*el 
wuLT^rens  in  re*memhrane'e*  of  the*  I'Aankish  kin^s.”  Did  tlie'se*  hride*s 
and  hride'nrooms  e've'r  mc'e't  ae^ain  ?  and  afte*r  what  ehaui^es  w'onid  they 
re'e*e*Linise*  e*ae*h  other  e*n  earth,  or  in  the  sj»irit  wen’lel  ? 

And  so  on  ;  from  wdiicli  our  renidors  will  be  able  to  irather  bow 
the*  write]’  follows,  lu*rs(df,  all  tbe.*  individualities  of  the.*  timos 
she*  1ms  d(*te'rinine*d  to  ])ainl.  ddu*  same  strength  appe^ars  in  the* 
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prison  paintings.  Poor  Jacqueline,  at  last,  in  despair, 
lierselt*  arresti'd,  tliat  she  may  be  near  to  tlie  luiuglity  old 
Monsieur,  her  lather.  ^liss  Tytler  has  not  over-taxed  fact  in 
this  strange  wild  freak  of  lilial  piety  ;  the  like  of  such  ciivuin- 
stances  was  not  uncommon  in  that  strange  reign  of  mingled 
magnanimity  and  horror. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  that  is  impressive  in  scene  and  por¬ 
trait  painting,  there  are  the  sluirp,  incisive,  almost  proverb-like 
utterances  and  characterizations;  this  seems  to  us  very  good— - 
the  good  old  cure’s  portrait  of  Voltaire  and  his  divine 
Emilia  : — 


I  have  seen,  again,  a  gifted,  diligent,  learned  woman,  though  slie  was 
hnovn  and  lean  as  a  weased,  mad  to  he  a  beauty,  and  prodigal  in  Pom¬ 
pons.  She  could  translate  the  J^rincipitt  of  Newton;  hut  she  could  net 
compuT  her  p(*tty  amhition,  or  restrain  her  frivolous  extravagance,  or 
k(‘ep  the  straight  line  in  morals  which  an  ignorant,  brutal  ]H‘asant’s 
wife  can  pres(*rvi*.  Allons  !  she  was  the  Venus-Newton  f)f  the  great 
Prederie,  the  Diviiu*  fhnilia  of  Arouet  Voltaire.  I  have  been  received, 
too,  plain  as  1  am  now,  in  the  bureau  of  Madame  IJudevant,  whose  wit 
was  nearest  to  that  of  the  phUo.^opIter  of  Ferncj/ — the  sneei'i/pf,  snorfinij 
tehosc  lnubf  iras  hke  n  loth^  ///s  }tosc  (UhI  chui  shokuof  Ihho/s^  oikI 
u'hose  head  tre  ino’ship  heantse  it  is  so  like  <ni  inspired  nionkejfs. 
If  iiKudveys  couhl  reason,  their  reasoning  would  he  as  tine  and  cutting 
as  his. 


Saintly  characters  emerge.  V'e  have  applied  this  term,  we 
btdieve,  already  to  the  beautiful  and  noble  aubergiste,  La  Sarte, 
so  also  it  must  be  applied  to  Lathilde  de  Roure,  the  beautiful, 
quiet,  and  Indy  creature,  with  whom  we  spend  a  little  time  in 
the  ])rison,  before  she  mounts  the  tumbril  to  have  her  sw^eet 
and  radiant  face  shorn  from  her  neck  by  the  guillotine.  It  was 
a  terrible  time,  that  revolution  time;  our  writer  exclaims  : — 

Was  tluMV  no  sound  in  France  this  black  November  hut  the  elaidv  of 
the  gnill(»tine?  no  sight  hut  the  llowing  of  blood  ?  Were  then*  no 
etmntry  places,  fortunate  in  their  seclusion,  where  country  jii'ople  still 
jogged  to  marlo‘t,  and  clustered  at  night  round  the  clear  wood  lire  on 
tin*  dogs,  roasting  chestnuts,  warming  ice-cold  fingers,  and  opi'iiing 
gossip-hags  ?  Were  tht're  no  women  who  still  laid  little  children  in 
safe  cradh*s,  and  lulled  them  to  sh‘t‘j)  with  eradle  songs  ?  no  hold  lovi'rs 
who  ct)ntinue<l  to  woo  l)ux(»m  lasses  in  homely,  lu'arty  fashion,  with  the 
oiu*  old,  lawlul,  glad  end  in  store?  -^^y?  there  were  some  such  corners, 
t‘lse  France  must  have  perished  outright  in  those  days  of  terror. 


Put,  however  it  might/  be  in  such  lonely  little  spots,  of  w  hich, 
we  fancy,  there  were  not  many  in  Paris,  Pie  mad  game  of  tlio 


“  Death  an  Frerha^tinf/  Sterp.*^ 
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^uillotino  wont  on,  nnd  Batliildo  was,  like  Danto’s  R('atrioc, 
in  lli('  midst  of  inonrninji:,  lamentation,  and  woo.  Tiioro  are 
j^raphio  little  ])iotiiros  of  bow  the  revolution  sentiment  was 
rt'^anb'd  in  lonely  Freneli  villages.  Thus  a  pair  discuss  the 
])roclamation  of 


‘‘  UKATII  AN  KVKHLASTINO  Sl.KKi'.” 


Next  (lav  an  old  woman,  witlj  Inn*  distalf  in  llie  bosom  of  her  gown, 
went  along  spinning,  and  driving  Ikm-  red  ('ow  before  her,  from  tin*  hanks 
of  tin*  Mousse,  wlii'iv,  l»y  dint  of  great  assiduity,  it  had  managed  to 
get  a  few  wisps  or  blades.  She  hudved  up,  and  began  to  wag  her  lu'ad 
Lrravely,  as  she  approached  the  ehnrchyard  gate.  It  was  closed,  hnt 
elearlv  not  for  the  preservation  of  property,  d'he  crosses  xivw  jndled 
up  and  broken  into  fragments,  like  the  woodwork  of  the  little  ehnreh 
close  hv,  and  n(‘ith(‘r  white  ribands  nor  immortelles  rested  on  the  grave 
of  virgin  or  j)atriareh.  Over  the  gate  was  paintinl,  in  big,  staring  whiti* 
h‘tt«‘rs,  “  Death  is  an  everlasting  sleep.”  Here  was  the  exjdanation  (»f 
tin*  shut  door,  'fhe  old  woman  was  V(*ry  old,  and  brown,  and  shrivelled. 
To  all  ajij)earane(*  it  eonld  not  lu*  long  I'lv  she  slept  her  everlasting 
Kle(*j).  The  idi'a,  however,  seemed  to  lill  her  with  lively  dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 


A  s(*eond  and  younger  woman,  noticing  the  lirst,  walk(*d  down  tln^ 
street  and  joiin'd  ln*r.  The  two  stood  still  at  tin*  loek(‘d  gate*,  whih* 
tin*  red  cow  went  diserei'tly  on  to  (pieneh  its  thirst  at  the  fountain 
trough. 

“  A  line  thing  now,”  said  tin*  (dder  woinan,  “  after  nn*  and  my  old 
man  have  lived  tog(*ther  tln*se  forty  years,  to  tell  us  that  wln*n  onr 
tinn*  (‘(Hues  W(*  an*  to  fall  aslec'p  and  not  even  dn'am  of  each  otln*r, — 
hah  !  ” 

“  And  my  little  son  Alex,”  re})lied  the  younger,  “  who  was  drawn  for 
tin*  army,  and  has  mareln*d  to  the  ends  of  the  (*arth,  and  who  may  he 
shot  ]>assing  through  some  hedge  and  dit*  in  a  ditch — they  will  tell  nn*. 
In*  will  have*  gone  to  sleej)  and  will  havi*  no  awaking.  1  need  not  can* 
to  go  to  sleep,  for  I  shall  have  no  awaking  either;  and  I  suppose  tln*y 
would  say  I  ne(*d  not  pray,  h(*eanse  (iod  is  also  asle(*j»  !  ” 

‘‘  l)(‘ath  !  if  that  were*  the  ease,  what  would  the  common  people 
do  t  ” 

‘‘  For  that  matter,  wliat  would  the  great  })(*ople  do?  ” 

“  Ah  !  the  great  ]K*oj»le  have  liad  their  day,  and  now'  it  is  their 
night,  the  holy  saints  help  them  !  I  hear  th(*m  no  spiti*,  poor  souls  ! 
lint,  my  faith  !  if  tlnw  call  this  lih(‘rty,  when  tln*y  do  not  givi^  ns 
tin*  lihertv  of  another  world,  1  w(»nld  like  better  to  want  their  lih(*rtv,  I 
would!”* 

“  'fhe  salt  tax  and  roadmaking  were  not  half  so  had,  not  even  pnrga- 
,  tory  and  tin*  dr(*ad  of  ln*ll  its(*lf.” 

“  No,  ind(*ed  !  d  hey  still  h*ft  ns  ln*av('n,  and  tin*  good  (iod,  and  om 
l.ord  and  Saviour,  tin*  Virgin  and  tin*  saints,  to  interpost^  for  us.  ( hn; 


iM‘ver  kiH'w  \v1m‘iv  a  Mossing  iniglit  not  oonn-  iVoin.  I'ut  tliis  sloop,  it 
oni>lios  ns  liko  loa<l.” 

“  La  .Inllii'inn*  laki'son  of  all  for  lior  l)al)y.  Thoy  say  she  will 

go  nia«l  if  soiiH'tliing  is  not  <lono.” 

••(Jo!  slio  was  always  a  hniatio,  La  »lnllionno.  Wliat  is  lior  l*ahv, 
wliicli  lay  in  lu*r  kosoni  for  only  a  yoar,  to  niy  man,  who  has  driven  the 
oow  tlion* — the  prodigal  hoast — with  ini',  and  holjx'd  to  milk  her  too, 
and  dug,  and  thrashed,  and  ato,  and  drank,  and  prayed  with  mo  for 
manly  liall  a  oontnry  ^  ’ 


Hut  we  must  luiml  over  tlie  book,  with  tins  licarty  commen¬ 
dation  okit,  to  our  readers.  All  may  not  bo  prepared  to  give  it 
so  hearty  a  n‘ee})tion  as  we  should  desire  it  to  receive,  lor  taste 
and  temiieranu'iit  have  something  to  do  with  the  liking  of  a  hook 
like  this.  We  Imve  en  joyed  it  ourselves  heartily ;  and  as  heartily 
thank  the  aufhoress  lor  the  pleasure  she  has  alforded  us;  liking  it 
none  the  less,  perhaps  rather  the  more,  for  the  undoubted  faith 
Miss  Tytler  seems  to  have  in  her  own  sex:  as  when  she  tells 
us  that  however  different  women  may  he  in  rank  and  character, 
“there  are  no  wrinkles  in  a  woman’s  heart,  however  old  and 
“  artilieial ;  ”  or,  again,  “the  good  (lod’s  love,”  as  La  Sarto 
]>rotested  to  Hahette,  “can  make  up  a  million  times  for  the 
“  want  of  man’s.”  'fhe  volumes  are  as  elegant  in  their  ])rinting 
and  getting  up  as  they  are  clear,  absorbing,  and  delightful  in 
their  writing.  Certainly  Miss  Tytler  has  stepped  at  once  into 
a  high  ])laee  among  the  few  writers  of  liction,  whose  pages  are 
as  healthful  and  helpful,  as  they  are  rich  in  observation  and 
g(‘nius,  in  the  nice  points  which  show  the  detective  eye,  and 
the  lull  and  rich  illustrations  and  colours  which  illustrate  the 
full  imagination  and  heart. 


'rilK  SllKPIlKIM)  KINGS  OF  K(iVlO\  AND  KF(M^NT 
AlHJIl.FOLOCGCAL  D1S(1)\  KUIFSA 

0\'  all  the  works  on  Fi’yptian  historv  known  to  the  anciont 
( iiV(‘k-]‘oi(linj^  world,  none  onjoyod  so  liit»‘h  a  ropntation  as 
llio  thr('(.‘  hooks  wi'itton  on  that  subject  by  ^lanctho.  Il(' en¬ 
joyed  the  ;::reat  advanta<^e  ovi'r  lU'arly  all  bis  competitors  o^’ 

hims(dt‘  a  ol'  the  country,  haviii”^  been  born  at 

S('h('nnvt us,  wluuiet*  (Uie  ot  the  hranclu's  ot*  the  Nile  tak('s  its 

ntiuie.  Il(*  was  also  elder  }uiest  ol‘  Heliopolis,  the  city  ol*  the 
Sun,  tlu‘  On  of  Holy  Writ.  And  if  when  Strabo  visitcnl  it,  in  the 
Augustan  au(‘,  the  sun  of  Heliopolis  luid  s('t,  in  Manetho’s  tinu' 
it  was  .still,  as  ol*  old,  under  the  great  Theban  Pharaohs,  who 
constructed  the  Labyrinth,  and  the  Lake  Moeris,  as  well  as 
when,  many  centuries  afterwards,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
Fmdoxus  sat  at  the  feet  of  its  sages,  the  principal  seat  ol*  Fgy})t\s 
Iderarchical  learning  and  science;  l*or  Sais  could  hardly  vie 
with  it,  and  the  day  of  Thebes  had  long  gone  by.  Its  upstart 
rival,  Alexandria,  we  may  be  sure  the  1  b'liopolitan  scribe's,  as 
;i  body,  would  look  down  upon  with  sovereign  cont('mpt.  As  l*or 
Manetho  himse'lf,  lu‘  was  so  far  from  despising  Grei'k  culture', 
Hiat  he  to(»k  tlie'  pains  to  master  it,  and  thus  epialilieMl  him.self 
for  the'  task  of  renelering  the'  vene'rable  annals  e)f  his  e'ountry 
into  the'  literary  language'  of  the  time's.  Ne)i'  should  it  be  for¬ 
got  te'ii  that  his  \ve)rk  was  prexluce'd  under  royal  auspices,  having 
be'e'U  e*om])ose'd,  abe)ut.  the'  midelh'  e)f  the  thiiel  e'cntury  befe)rethe* 
Lhi‘istian  e'ra,  at  the  e'ommand  e)f  that  splendid  patreui  e»f  h'arn- 
ing,  Iholemy  Philade'lphus.  lle'iice'  the'  historian  must  be'  snppe)se'el 
te)  have  enj(»ye'd  ae'e-e'ss  te)  the  ge>ve‘rnme'nt  are'hives,  as  we*ll  as  te» 
those  e)f  the  te'inples.  Tlu'se  fave)urable  cii’e*umstane'e'S,  e'ennbiiie'el 
with  the  write'r’s  e*e)nsieh'rable  abilitie's  anel  se'holarly  e'epdpmenti 
ge>  far  te)  ae*e'e)mit  lor  the  gre'at  ea'h'brity  whie-h  liis 
If/stor//  Jicepiire’el  in  ancie'ut  times. 

He)W'  far  the  opinion  thus  fe)]‘me'el  e)f  it  was  justitied,  we  slioulel 
be  in  a  far  bettei*  pe)sitie)n  to  juelge'  hael  the  we)rk  be'e'u  hande'el 
elown  to  us  in  even  a  te)le'rable'  state)  e)f  inte'gi-itv.  Lnlbi'tu- 
uately,  a  e'e)Uple'  e>f  short  te'xtual  fragments,  e'Xt i’ae*t('el  by  Jetse'- 
phus  in  his  polemie*al  tre'atise  against.  Apion,  anel  the  same) 
number  e)f  me'agre  epite)me's  maeh'  by  the  (diristian  e*hre)no- 
gi*a])her.s,  d ulius  AlVieanus,  in  the*  third  ea'iitui-y,  and  Fuse'bius 
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ill  tlu*  lourth,  foiistitiite  its  nmtilatcd  reiiiaiiis.  IVrliaps,  li  we 
still  possessed  it  in  its  entirety,  it  would  neither  bear  out  the 
hij^di  estimate  Ibrmed  of  it  by  Lepsius,  who  thinks  that  its 
aiUhority  would  alone  be  decisive,  nor  the  disparaging  eomnionts 
of  tht‘  late  Sir  (Jeorge  Cornewall  Lewis,  who  evidently  ranked  it 
m‘Xt  to  zero,  ^^'hat  we  already  know  of  it,  as  tested  by  the 
monunients,  seems  to  prove  that  its  statements  cannot  be  neg- 
h'cted  with  impunity,  and  that  still  less  can  they  be  implicitly 
ti-usted — at  least  in  the  form  in  which  its  text  has  reached  ouv 
hands. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  judgment  to  which  an  enlightened  his¬ 
torical  criticism  leads,  in  the  instance  of  the  important  frag¬ 
ment  of  Manetho’s  work,  which  relates  to  the  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Lgyi)t  by  the  Hykshos  or  Shepherd  Kings,  dose- 
phus  states  that  it  is  taken  from  the  second  book  of  the 
Ui-stori/.  Since  he  has  unfortunately  forgotten  to 
tell  us  to  what  native  dynasty  the  Tharaoh  Timaius  belonged,  in 
whose  reign  the  foreigners  fell  upon  the  kingdom,  even  this 
vague  note  of  time  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  for  both  our  epito- 
mists,  dulius  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  make  the  second  book 
comprise  the  dynasties  from  the  twelfth  to  the  nineteenth,  both 
inclusive.  Hence  the  line  of  the  great  Theban  ITiaraohs  of 
till'  twi'lfth  dynasty  is  the  higher  chronological  limit  before 
wiiieh  the  event  cannot  be  dated,  and  without  further  light  from 
(he  monuments  this  is  all  that  can  be  allirmed.  We  nosv  give 
the  fragmi'iit  as  translated  by  Baron  jlunsiui,  without,  however, 
ado})ting  his  emendation  of  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  monarch 
under  whom  the  invasion  toiik  place.  “The  so-called  Timaius,’’ 
says  the  ^lanethonian  extract,  “  became  king.  Egypt,  during 
“  liis  reign,  lay,  1  knew  not  why,  under  the  divine  displeasure, 
“  and,  on  a  sudden,  men  from  the  e((st  ce/o/Zr//,  of  an  ignoble 
“  race,  audaciously  invaded  the  land.  They  easily  got  ])osses- 
“  sion  of  it,  and  estal)lished  themselves  without  a  struggle, 

making  the  rulers  thereof  tributary  to  them,  burning  their 
“cities,  and  demolishing  the  temples  of  their  gods.  All  the 
“  natives  they  treated  in  the  most  brutal  manner  ;  some  they  put 
“  to  di'ath,  others  they  reduced  to  slavery,  with  their  wives  and 
“  children. 

“  Subsequently,  also,  they  chose  a  king  out  of  their  own 
“  body.  Salat  is  by  name,  lie  established  himself  at  31emphis, 
“  took  tribute  Irom  the  upper  and  lower  country,  and  placed 
‘  gariisons  in  tlu'  most  suitable  places.  He  Ibrtitied  more  espc- 
“cially  the  eastern  Irontier,  foreseeing,  as  he  did,  that  the 
“  Assyrians,  whose  power  was  then  at  its  height,  would  make  an 
*  attempt  to  lorce  their  way  into  the  empire  irom  that  ipiartcr. 
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Mditi'flnt  on  ihe  Jit/kxho^^  or  SJtrphrrd  Kinijx.  »!•') 

“  lir  loiind  ill  the  Selliroile  Nome,  a  eity  jiartieularly  well 
“  adaiiti'd  lor  (hat  jiurpose  ;  lyiiij^  to  the  oast  ot‘  the  Buhastite 
“arm  ot*  the  Nile,  called  Avaris,  after  an  old  a})pellation  of 
a  ^od.  This  he  repaired  and  fortified  with  strong  w'alls,  and 
“  ])laeed  in  it  a  o•arri^^on  of  240, (hU)  heavy-armed  soldiers.  In 
“  summer  he  visited  it  in  person,  for  the  purpose  of  reeruiting 
“them  witli  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  paying  their  wages, 
“  and  practising  military  exercises  by  which  to  strike  terror  into 
“  the  foreigners. 

“  He  died  al'ter  a  reiu’ii  of  nineteen  vears,  and  was  succeeih'd 
“  by  another  king.  Been  (15 non)  by  name,  who  reigned  forty- 
“  four  years.  After  him  Apachnas  reigned  thirty-six  y('ars  and 
“  si'veii  montlis;  then  Apophis,  sixty-one  years;  then  dannas, 
“  fifty  years  and  one  month;  and  lastly,  Assis,  forty-nine  years 
“  and  two  months. 

“  'riiese  six  were  their  first  rulers,  'fliev  were  continuallv  at 
“  war,  with  a  view  of  utterly  exhausting  the  strength  of  figypt. 
“ 'fhe  general  name  of  the  people  was  llykslios,  which  means 
“  ‘shepherd  kings  for  /////•  signifies,  in  the  sacred  language*, 
“a  himiy  and  shos^  in  the  demotic,  is  }<hcphn‘il  and  shvphrnh. 
“  Semie  sav  tlu'V  were  Arabs.’’ 

dos('])hus,  who  is  absurdly  bent  on  proving  the  identity  of  these 
Ilykshos  witli  the  Israelites,  here  sto})sto  remark  that  in  anotlu*!* 
co])y  of*  Manet  ho  the  word  /////',  or  llnk^  is  interjireted  to  mean 
and  that  thus  the  entire  apiiellat ion  would  denote  (‘dptirr 
shrphrrdx.  lie  then  continues  to  extract  from  the  Kgyptian 
priest’s  history  as  follows  : — “  The  above-mentioned  kings  and 
“tlieir  post('rity  reigned  over  Kgyjit,  as  ^lanetho  states,  ol  1 
“  yi'ars.  After  this  the  kings  of  the  ddiebaid  and  of  the  other  parts 
“  of'  Mgy})t,  revolted  against  the  She})herds,  whereupon  a  great 
“  and  long-])rotracted  war  ensiu'd.  Under  a  king  called  Mis- 
“  ph  ragmuthosis,  the  Slu'pherds  were  defeated,  and  not  only 
“driven  out  of  the  rest  of  Ugypt,.  but  blockaded  in  a  place 
“  10,(M)0  (irnras  in  circumfcn'iice,  by  name  Arnris^  which,  as 
“  Manetho  n'lates,  the  Shepherds  had  surrounded  with  a  vast 
“  and  strong  wall,  as  a  place  of  security  foi*  their  prop(*rty  and 
“  ])lunder.  Tlie  son  oi‘  Misphragmuthosis,  Thumniosis,  endeav- 
“  ourc'd  to  take  this  city  l)y  blockade,  and  encampi'd  before  the 
“  walls  with  ISO, (100  men.  At  last,  giving  up  all  hoj)e  of  re* 
“  ducing  it  by  assault,  he  (‘iitered  into  a  treaty  with  them,  by 
“  virtue  of  which  they  were  to  withdraw  from  J^gypt,  and  hav'C 
“a  safe  conduct  to  any  place  they  should  choose.  So  they 
“  decamped  from  Egypt,  through  the  desert,  to  Syria,  with  all 
“  their  families  and  efiects,  not  less  than  240,000  persons* 
“  Jvaring  the  power  of  tlu;  Assyrians,  who  were  then  dominant 
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••  in  Amu,  thov  Imilt  iu.huU'a  a  city  lariro  cnouirli  to  contain 
“  niaiiv  t lnaisands,  aiul  called  it  dcnisalciu. 

Sucii  is  tlu‘  jKissaLTC  cn  the  autlu)rity  oi  which  Professor 
liCj»ius  and  P>aron  P>unsen,  sanctione«l  hv  most  continental 
I'iryptoloixers,  and  hy  some  of'  the  mos^  eminent  in  onr  own 
cniintrv  and  America,  have  madt'  the  event  whicli  it  rcdales  tlu' 
pivot  of  lyi:v})tian  hiMory.  The  entire  Pharaonic  annals  are 
distrii>ut(‘d  Iw  them  into  thnv  trt'eat  ])eriods,  viz.: — I.  dhat  of 
tin*  t  dd  !*jnj>ire,  anti'rior  to  the  arrival  of  the  S]iepher«ls.  II. 
d'hat  of  tin*  Middle  Kmpire,  from  their  arrival  to  their  expul¬ 
sion  ;  and  111.  that  of  the  Xew  Kmpin*,  from  their  expulsion  to 
the  defeat  hy  the  Persians,  and  flii^ht  into  Kthi(>pia  of  the  last 
of  tin*  Pharoahs,  Ne<*tanehus  II.,  in  n.i\  dl(f  Nor  can  it  1h* 
(h*nied  that  an  evt'nt  as  momentous  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Pirvpt  as  the  Mi»hamnnMlan  Poinpiest,  that  second  Ilykshos 
d  riiimph,  in  that  of  modi'rn  pLrypt,  or  as  the  Norman  (’on(pn*st 
in  our  own,  is  fairly  entitled  to  this  prominence,  with  the 
sinirh*  ]>n>viso,  that  the  ('vent  itself  he  a  tact.  Put  is  it  his¬ 
torical  y  That  is  the  (piestion  which  is  now  to  be  discuissed. 

'fhat  there  are  unhistorical  elements  in  Manetho’s  account 
scarct'ly  in‘('ds  remark.  Such,  for  instain*e,  is  the  statement 
that  the  cxp(*lh'd  Sln‘pln'rds  calk'd  the  city  which  they  are  said 
to  have  built  in  Palestiin*,  .b  rusalem,  and  especially  the  ad- 
tlition,  which  tlosephus  t'lsi'where  attributes  to  him,  that  tln*v 
(*rccti*d  tin* (! )  thert*.  Mythical  also  would  seem  to  In*  the 
dimensions  of  tlu*  walls  of  Avaris,  about  twice  those  of  aneient 
Pniue;  and  the  numlH'rs  of  the  iKsicm'd  and  bt'sicirinii’  armies. 
Put  such  matti'is  ot’  di'tail  apart,  and  in  particular  without 
vouchini,^  tor  tin*  Ion i*-  in'i^-ns  of  these  kinos,^  the  truth  olAln* 
story,  in  tin*  main,  may  now  he  said,  in  conse(pn*nce  of  recent 
discn\ oi  i«*s,  to  he  c(»nclusi vely  t'stablished. 

I'iVcn  lu'fore  tlu'si*  disco  vern*s  wi'n*  nunk',  there  was  a  respect - 
abk*  cast*  in  its  lavour.  In  tin*  first  place,  since  the  evc'iit,  if’ it 
happ(*ncd  at  all,  was  one  infinitely  shameful  and  disastrous  to 
his  ctnmtiT,  then*  st'cmed  to  lx*  no  (*onc(*ivabk'  motive  whv 
MaiU'tho  sliould  have  recorded  it,  save  its  actual  occurrence,  and 
its  notoriety  amon^nst  his  compatriots.  It  is  true,  that  oti  this 
hy]H)thesis,  the  silence  of  Piodorus  Si(*nlus,  and  the  inn)lit'd 
(k*nial  (»f  llenKlotus,  who  states  that  the  only  forei'niers  who 
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•  Si\  lor  LMiU  yoar>!  \  ct  Ific  kiry plolo'^ors,  incliulinir  liCpsins  and 
l’.nn>cn,  to  ulu>in  nc  ina\  aild  ti  c  anllior  of  tin*  latc>t  and  bc.M  l)ook  on 
Manctho  ulir-»  lia>  ycl  apixand,  ProlVssor  kaulh  of  Min.icli,  I, aw  not 
M-en  that  tiu‘si*  jmist  ht*  c-  ‘Infafttl  nr  Ci))nplcx  rciuit^  in  almost  I'vcrv 
iiiManw.  vHch  nallx  rom prism:  tu..  nr  innri*.  Wo  liopc  .>oon  to  call  the 
attt  ntKMi  nt  (Mir  iraili  rs  t<»  I’roiessor  [..autli’s  very  important  work, 

Mntt  thn  iunl  fJn'  Turin  J^npj/rus  of  PhnritoJisf' 
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niK'tl  oV('r  i\^:ypl  anterior  to  In';  Sesostris  Uani'^os  tln' 

(iivat)  won'  oii^iitoon  Kt  hio|)ian>;,  hooi'ino  only  tlio  ni  »ro  iuooni- 
prohensihlt'.  Wore  iit>t  thoir  authority,  on  piiroly  ly^yptian 
matters,  almost  nil  as  oompared  witli  Manet lio's,  we  should 
perliaps  he  justiiied  in  reji'etini^;  his  testimony  as  that  ot‘an  iin- 
eonlirnu'd  and  evt'ii  eontra  lic'ted  witness.  As  it  is,  and  espe(‘ially 
since  he  is  known  to  Iiave  written  witli  the  expn'ss  purpiKse  of 
correct iiii:^  the  errors  ot‘  Herodotus,  this  Wi>idd  Ix'  a  very  rash 
proceed  ini:;.  Nor  is  it  tiu'  tav*t  that  his  llykshos  story  is  ahso- 
iutelv  unsupported  hy  any  other  aiudent.  writer,  ddiere  is  a 
passai^e  in  (k)non,  a  rei)utahle  historical  writer  ol*  the  Ain»;ustan 
aij^e,  .vhieh,  tlioui^h  strani^fi'ly  ovt'rlooki'd  hitherto,  has  an  im¬ 
portant  hearini^  on  the  subject.  In  the  ilTth  ot‘ his  An)y»j(Ti/e» 
or  Narrations,  which  have  been  epitomized  by  Phot  ins,  we 
lind  a  tradition  oi‘  a  Pluenician  (\m(piest  and  cia'upation  ol’ 
lyi>vptian  riiebes,  witli  the  remarkable  and  extremely  inti'rest- 
inii;  addition,  that  (Mdmus  went  h>rth  tlu'iice  to  found  'riu'bes 
in  Ikeotia.  Now  since  both  Africanus  and  Husebius,  in  their 
summarii's  of  Maiietho’s  dynasties,  make  tlu'  llykshos  to  havi' 
lu'cn  Ph(enicians,  we  have  here',  evidi'iitly,  a  sensible  r(i/>i>rnclt('- 
nn'nf  between  the  two  indejiemh'ut  ai*eouuts  ;  foi*  that  (\mon 
did  not  borrow  t’rom  Manetho  is  too  plain  to  nets!  remark.  If, 
accordiiiLt*  to  the  Maiu'lhonian  fra^anent  in  »los('phus,  some 
made  tlu'  llykshos  Arabs,  we  must  not  fori^c't  that  anciently  the 
line  betwei'ii  Arabia  and  Pluenicia  was  not  so  deliniti'ly  drawn 
as  in  laft'r  times.  Baron  Bunsen  has  shown  it  to  be  hii;*hly 
jirobabh'  that  tlu'  country  south  »4’the  Dead  Sea  was  tlie  primi¬ 
tive  si'at  of  the  Phienic*ians,  and  has  duly  cited  ancient  testi¬ 
mony  i’or  the  fact.  (\)non,  moi\*oVi'r,  (‘xpressly  states  that  the 
Phieniciaus, at  this  t'arly  epiich,  were  not  only  masters  of  Hij^ypt, 
but  also  of  a  lari^^e  poi’lion  of  Asia.  Bearini;’  in  mind  this  wide 
ditfusion  of  the  race,  tlu'i\'  is  nolhinu^  vi'ry  surjirisiiii;-  in  their 
beinn*  styled  Phtenicians  or  Arabs  inditferi'iitly.  If  we  consult, 
the  Pi»*yptlan  monimuMits  wi'  tlu*re  lliid  I’reipient  mention  ol’the 
S/nfsn,  whom  Brunsch,  the  most  ('iniiu'nt  ol’  our  1 1  ieroi.^lyphical 
^eooraplu'rs,  identities  with  the  Shds  of  ^Maiu'tho,  ami  locates 
in  Arabia  Petnea.  In  this  he  had  been  anticipated  by  that, 
Niehuhrof  the  fairer  sex,  Miss  h’anny  (’orbaux,  who  si'es  in 
them  the  Zuzim  of  Holy  Writ. 

In  this  rei^'ion  wt‘i\'  situatt'd  Bozrah  and  Pi'tra,  and  the  men¬ 
tion  ol  tlu'se  veiu'i’able  cities  suo^n-ests  what,  one  cannot  but 
regard  as  a  i’urtlu'r  vi'ry  striking  circumstantial  conlirmation 
ol  the  general  truth  (►!’  tIu'  llykshos  story.  The  si!holiast  on 
Plato  cites  Irom  Manetho  the  stati'nu'iit  t  hat  Salat  is,  the  llykshos 
compioror  of  Pi’-ypt,  transformed  tlu'  prinueval  lunar  kalendar 
ol  his  Semitic  ancestors  into  a  solar  one  of  jirecisely  the  same 
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peculiar  torin,  viz.,  twelve  iiioiitlis  of  thirty  days  eaeh,  with  live 
(lavs  added  to  the  twelfth— which  we  know  to  have  been  in  use 
in  K^^ypt  itself  lonj^  anterior  to  the  C^nniiiest.  Now  we  actually 
lind"'that  a  kalendar  of  this  very  distinctive  type  was  really 
in  us(',  from  time  immemorial,  at  Bozrah  and  1  etra,  and  throiij^h- 
oiit  the  whole  of  Arabia  Tetrica.  This  fact  surely  looks  like  a 
din'ct  proof  not  only  that  tlu'se  people  had  really,  as  Maiu^ho 
says,  been  in  but  that  they  Iviiew  how  to  approj)riate  and 

toCarry  away  its  high  civilization.  If,  as  is  far  from  unlikely 
in  itself,  and  as  the  h'gend  of  Cadmus,  especially  in  the  shape 
it  assunu's  in  ( Vmon,  would  seem  to  imply,  they  eliminated  from 
the  cumbrous  hieroglyphical  system  of  writing  which  they  found 
in  use  in  Kgyi>t,  the  incomparable  invention  of  an  alphabet,  they 
deserve  far  liigher  praise.  In  that  case,  mankind  is  indi'bted  to 
tlu'se  so-called  harharians  for  the  most  important  step  ever 
taki'ii  in  the  intellectiail  culture  of  tlie  race;  and  we  cannot 
n‘fuse  our  homage  to  the  men  who  taught  us  a  graphic  system 
as  much  superior  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  as  articulate  speech 
is  to  th(*  laimuage  of  the  brutes. 

After  this  brief  resume  of  the  state  of  the  question,  inde- 
|M‘nd('ntly  of  hieroglyphical  research,  we  are  now  impatient  to 
(•(‘capitulate  the  further  evidence  which  has  been  brought  to 
light  hy  this  much  underrated  branch  of  modern  philology.  It 
will  be  s(‘cn,  that  in  this  instance,  at  least,  the  rigidly  scientilic 
nu'thod  pursued  by  the  great  Egyptologers  of  tlie  day  has  not 
bi'en  unfruit i‘ul  in  ri'sidts.  Those  who  are  sceptical  as  to  the 
]>rogr(‘ss  made  in  the  deciphernuuit  of  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
will  do  well  to  observe,  that  it  was  by  the  indications  atfordi'd 
hy  the  hit‘roglyphical  inscriptions  and  hieratic  pa})yri,  and  by 
tlu'se  indications  alone,  that  ^dariette  Bey  was  led  to  the  spot 
wh(‘r(‘  had  lain  hidden  for  many  centuries,  from  all  human  eyes, 
tlie  Hykshos  monuments,  which  his  excavations  have  unearthed, 
and  which  have  solved  for  ever  one  ol  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  all  historical  problems. 

It  was  an  easy  task  tor  the  Egyptologers  to  verify  the  deriva- 

given  in  the  ^lanethonian  fragment. 
In  the  monumental  language  the  word  ////A*  or //r/ A*  repeatedly 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  king  or  chieltain,  even  in  the  scutcheons 
ot  the  1  haraohs.  hor  example,  Itameses  III.  is  uniformlv 
styh'd  “llak  On,''  i.e.,  ‘'King  of  Heliopolis."  In  the  laU'r 
language  it  had  died  out,  and,  consequently,  no  longer  appears 
in  tlu'  (  o])tie  Lexicons ;  where,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  word 
Sho>,  nu'aning  shepherds,  is  still  to  be  tound.  The  inonuments 
e\en  pi  (‘sent  a  ^^ord  ot  like  sound  to  huky  which  denotes 
prisoiu'rs,  so  that  here  also  Josephus  is  borne  out. 

I  he  identitication  ot  liniaius,  the  Bharaoh  under  whom  the 
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invasioi.  t.H.k  place,  is  still  tniacc,nn,.lisl,c^l.  „„,1  ,.e,n:,ins  n.atl.a- 
ol  mere  c(.ii)ccturc.  I'niin,  (ho  IcanuHl  editor  of  M„nctho\ 
/ov//a/>,.v  proposes  one  of  the  Anienendias,  a  roval  name,  wl.ieh 
IS  lepeatedlj^  found  in  hotli  (lie  Twelftli  and  'I’l.irti'enth 
f  Miasties.  .Svneellus  says  it  was  under  a  kino;,  (’oneharis,  (liat 
ll.e  Nhepher.  s  hrst  eamo  into  Kjrypt,  ami  it"is  very  poslihl.., 
.ind  (  y  n  lii«^ld\  prohahle,  that  (lie  invaders  entered  the  eountrv 
at  a  time  when  it  was  weakene.l  by  hein-  umler  a  diviiled 
•s«ay  It  IS  worthy  ot  remark  tliat  l,epsius,  in  his  Kdiii-rsh,,,.!, 
|tives  the  seutelieon  of  a  kin-  (No.  I8(i)  wliom  lie  refers'’to  th; 
times  ol  the  Amenemhas,  and  wl.ose  name  he  reads  Clienker 

n  at'e  ( 'iee'r'r'  ‘  Concharis  ofSyneellus  would  be  (he  le-iti-’ 
an  (luek  lorni.  Ihese  notices  in  Syneellus  are  not  to  he 
ikspusel.  Ihe  .source  whence  he  draws  proves  to  have  been 

1  ii  irio  X'  “1  '‘’iH'y  are  the  only 

I'l  SJ'es  a  toiio-raphieal  dvnastie  desi<mation. 

I  e,  W /..  a/eae,  styles  them  Tanite.s,  amlTanites  tlu”  monu¬ 
ments  show  them  to  have  been.  In  like  manner,  he  alone 

iMii  with  that  name  has  now  been  brouLdit  to  li<rht.  How 
ftreatly  our  ehanees  of  ultimately  settlin-  the  date  of  (he  inva- 
suin^are  inereased  bv  our  havin- the  names  of  two  eontemporarv 

.s'iv^’'rh"l"  "•  “'it  '*  <«>  two  rival  dvnastie;, 

(em.tl.  V  V  ‘‘'o-'  l''’  iti'S'verin-  to  .Alanetho’s  'fhii- 

.,11  l-’or  the  present,  however, 

till  tliLs  IS  mere  «pee illation. 

Aliout  the  monumental  name  of  the  liboratin-  riiaraob  we  are 
l;=d;i»ly  m  m.  such  perple.xity.  All  are  mnveil  That  it  is 

i  o  Gieek  list  of  Manetho’s  epitomists  read  it  Amos,  or  Aniosis 

t  ey  mal-ot  .Spenteenth  Hynasty,  which 

Ifvi  1  allvkshos  one.  In  Eusebius  it  is  tlie  only 

\kshos  Hynasty,  and  he  asi-ns  to  it  four  kin-sand  lOd  year.s^- 

IbidkinT*'*'  «'Hdi  J)yna.sty,  and  comprises'fortyl 

1 1 vl-  t  'll’  l-j I  years.  His  second 

kil.f  «  1  l^irst  consists  of  six  named 

ill  the  «i-'<  I<i"S^  named 

half  the  f  •  '  <fnf,'incnt  iii  Josephus  with  ‘J.i!)  yeans,  or  just 

'.  it  the  line  assigned  to  the  next  Hykshos  Hynasty  in  Afri- 

Hynasty^''^  "^''  •'?’  “r  "*  "P  1"^'  Hykshos 

viC'  *  "  1  I  •  seven  named  kings,  wlio  rei<rn  like  tlu^ 

bn-S' T  y—  Amidst  these  ap,. al¬ 
to  find^l  •T'lr,  ^  iiin  more  .satisfadtory 

ley  all  point  to  Aahnies  as  tlie  immediate  successor 
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of  th(‘  last  S]u'[)]ior(l  Kini^,  only  that  in  Josephus  the  nanu*  is 
written  corniptlv  Thiinnnosis,  instead  of  Amos,  as  all  the  rest 
1  lellenizi*  the  word. 

Aceordin^ly,  a  eontemj)orary  inscription  is  still  extant,  which 
distinctly  attributes  to  Aahnies  the  capture'  of  the  Hykshos 
stnnji^hold,  Avaris. 

It  is  a  funerary  ('])i‘i^ra]Ji,  discovered  at  Kl  Kah,  tlie  ancient 
I’lileithva,  and  j^ives,  as  is  olteui  the  case  in  inscriptions  ot  the 
sanu'  class,  autohio|^raphical  details  of  the  life  of  the  occupant 
of  the  toinh,  who  is  in  this  case  a  namesake  of  the  kn^.<:^  in 
epiestion,  wliose  history,  with  that  of  one  of  his  predecessors, 
and  several  of  his  successors,  his  epitajJi  so  remarkably  illus¬ 
trates.  Tlu*  th-st  successful  attem])t  to  translate  it  was  made  by 
till'  Vicomt(‘  (!('  Ilonire  in  tlu'  ‘Jourunl  (/e-s  about  twenty 

yt'ars  a^o.  His  version  of  the  portion  which  now  concerns  us, 
as  ri'viscd  by  Dr.  Ilruj^sch,  is  as  follows: — “The  (^iptain  of 
“  Mariiu's,  Aahnu's,  son  otAVbouna,  deceased,  says:  — I  speak  to 
“  you,  vi*  nifii  all;  I  make  known  to  you  the  events  which  have 
“  happened  to  me  in  my  time.  1  have  been  decorated  seven  times 
“  with  tlu'  ^ohh'ii  collar  in  the  face  of  the  whole  country.  ^lale 
“  and  femah'  slaves  liavi'  bt'cn  ^iven  to  me,  and  I  have  reaped 
“  t  lie  harvists  of  n. an V  fields.  The  lustre  of  my  name,  nuuh' 
“  glorious  by  mv  deeds,  has  never  become  dimmed  in  this  land. 
“  He  says: — During  the  years  of  my  youth,  which  1  |)assed  in 
“  till'  ibrtrt'ss  of  Kileithya,  my  father  was  liicutcnant  under  the 
“  Iat(*  Ivin*^:,  Ha-sekeiincn.  Haba,  son  of  Uou-an,  was  his  name. 
“  Ik'hold.  1  became  lieutenant  in  my  turn  with  him,  on  board 
“  the  vt'ssel,  called  ‘The  Dalf,’  in  the  time  of  the  late  kin^  of* 
“  rp]>(*r  and  I.ower  Kj^ypt,  Aahmes.  I  was  a  yount!^  man,  I 
“  was  unmarric'd,  and  was  still  clotlu'd  in  the  attire  of  the  youth  ; 
“  but  after  I  took  a  house,  and  entered  on  family  life,  1  joined 
“  tlu'  northern  fleet  for  active  service.  I  obtaiiu'd  the  privilege 
“of  aeeonipanvinjj:  the  kino-,  when  he  mounted  his  chariot. 
“  'fhen  Havaris  was  bi'sieo-i'd,  and  1  fought/  on  foot  in  the  pre- 
“  sence  ol  His  Majesty.  Hehold.  1  joined  tlie  vessel  ‘  8ha-ni- 
Mi'iinefer.  Ihe  battle  rao-ed  on  the  lake  called  the  l^ake 
“  ol  Havaris.''^  I  dis]dayed  my  valour,  and  carried  off  the  liand 
“  ol  a  slain  foe.  Ihe  kino^  made  honourable  mention  of  me,  and 
“  I  \\as  decorated  with  the  oolden  collar  for  my  valour.  Hehold, 
“  there  was  a  second  action  on  the  lake,  and  ao-ain  I  showi'd 

my  bravely,  behold,  I  (‘ut  olt  as  a  trophy  the  hand  of  a  slain 

eneniN .  i  was  (h'corated,  lor  the  second  time,  with  the  g’olden 
“collar.  'Ihe  eontlict  was  then  transferred  to  the  south  of  the 


ilu-  lake  Men/.aK-h,  on  the  borders  ol  wbicli  lie  the  recently 
oieaxated  rums  ol’  Axaris  or  /o,in. 
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“  tortross  (>r  llavaris.  IJeliold,  1  took  a  man  prisoner  alive;  I 
“  went  towards  tlie  lake,  tiglitiiio;  my  way  from  the  fortress, 
“  and  drag^ifing  my  ])risoner  witli  me ;  but  I  embarked  with 
“  him  on  the  lake.  Tlie  king  accorded  me  his  commendations, 
“and  1  was  decorated  a  third  time  with  the  golden  collar.  At 
“  length,  the  fortress  of  llavaris  was  taken,  and  I  had  as  my 
“  share  of  the  prisoners  taken  from  it,  a  man  and  two  women, 
“in  all,  three  captives,  whom  His  Majesty  presented  to  me  as 
“  slaves.’’  This  inscription  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
a.c. 

If,  now’,  it  be  asked  how  l)e  Itouge  arrived  at  the  identitica- 
tion  of  the  besieged  fortress  in  this  inscription  with  the 
llvkshos  stronghold,  llavaris,  on  w’hich  identitication  every¬ 
thing  here  hinges,  the  Jinsw’er  is  ecpially  honourable  to  (diam- 
pollion  and  to  l)e  Ilouge  himself.  We  have  here,  as  the 
st‘(ju(‘l  w’ill  more  fully  demonstrate,  tangible  proof  that  the 
great  organiser  (not  the  discoverer,  who  w’as  our  ow’ii  J)r. 
Young)  of  the  science  of  llieroglyphical  Ilermenentics,  has 
not  oidy  solidly  laid  the  ibundations  of  that  branch  of  Kgy})to- 
logy,  but  of  the  far  more  diilicull  intei’pretation  of  the  Hieratic 
documents  as  w’ell.  ’Flieso  are  w’ritten  in  lainning-hand  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  W’hich,  how’ever,  ( 'hampollion,  by  tin*  c()m])arat ive 
study  of  hundreds  ol*  i<lentical  texts,  extant  under  both  forms, 
taught  ns  how’  to  read.  And  right  w’ell  have  his  recondite 
k'ssons  been  learnt  by  his  most  illustrious  (’ontinental  ])U])il, 
w’ho  so  worthily  succc'eds  him  in  the  chair  w’hich  l^'ran(!e  had 
thc‘  honour  to  found  for  the  ditfnsion  of  this  I’are  kind  of 
erudition,  and  w’hich,  until  a  similar  one  was  set  n])  for 
lje])sius  at  Jlerlin,  remained  the  only  such  1  h’ofessorsh i p  in 
the  w’orld.  I)e  Kongo  w’as  aware  that  (’hampollion  read  the 
name  of  the  city  which  King  Aalimes  besieged  and  took, 
4an,  the  Zoan  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Tunis  of  the  (ireeks,  the 
•lain  of  the  (^optic,  and  w’hich  has  still  survived  in  the  name 
San,  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  aiu'ient  ruins  found  near  the 
south-western  shores  of  the  Lake  Menzaleh.  The  superficial 
examination  of*  these  ruins  had  brought  to  light  monuments, 


not  only  of  Hamses  the  (ireat,  which  are  found  everywhere 
lliroughoiit  f]gy])t,  but  also  of  the  kings  of  Manctho’s  Tw’enty- 
first  and  Tw’enty-third  Dynasties,  both  of  which  are  expressly 
called  d’anitc.  One  of  these  monnments  w^as  a  statue  of  King 
1‘ctubastes,  of  tlie  Tw’ent v-third  Dvnastv,  on  w’hich  w’as  en- 
raved  the  hieroglyiiliical  name  cd'the  city  wdiei*e  it  was  found, 
id  tlie  same  whicli  denotes  the  caty  taken  by  King  Aahmes. 
file  fact  that  the  king  w'as  a  Tanite,  and  the  modern  name  of 
tlu‘  locality  in  (piestion,  were  probably  the  inducements  which 
led  (diampollion  to  see  in  tliis  city,  written  wdth  the  liierogly- 
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]»luc;il  sipi  of  llio  (coniparo  our  Eiin^lish  word  SHIN),*  tlio 
daiiis  of  tlio  (iivoks,  tlie  Zoaii  of  Scripture,  and  the  dani  of 
the  (opts.  At  least  if,  as  is  likely  enough,  he  had  also  met 
with  a  phonetic  exponent  of  the  name  on  some  other  inscrip¬ 
tion,  he  has  forgotten  to  record  the  circumstance.  This  clinch¬ 
ing  philological  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  master's  indentitica- 
tioii  was  tiirnislu'd  by  his  illustrious  pupil.  De  liOug(‘  ohservi'd 
that  in  the  name  of  olHce  given  to  certain  lunctionaries,  the 
phonetic  ex])onent  of  the  knee  or  the  leg  was  precisely  the 
nMpiired  group  (written  with  the  knee  or  shin,  in  (\)j)tic 
jndh),  thus  setting  the  (piestion  at  rest.  Hence,  when  study¬ 
ing  the  VA  Kah  epitaph,  he  had  already  acquired  the  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  the  city  wtiich  was  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of 
tin'  ollicer,  Aahmt's,  and  which  was  ca])tured  by  the  king  of  the 
sanu'  nann',  could  be  no  other  than  Tanis,  and  that  the  lake, 
hard  by,  must  he  the  Lake  Henzaleh.  Nor  is  it  ditlicult  to 
follow  the  chain  of  reasoning  which  led  him  to  Ids  1‘urther 
felicitous  identification  of  Tanis,  Zoan,  or  Jan,  with  the 
Ilykshos  stronghold,  Havaris.  The  war  referred  to  in  the 
inscription,  of  which  King  Aahmes  was  the  hero,  and  which 
was  ended  by  tho  capture  of  the  city  in  his  sixth  year,  could 
he  no  other  than  his  war  with  the  Shepherds.  Tanis,  Zoan, 
or  Jan,  then,  and  not  Pelusium,  as  proposed  by  Lepsius,  must 
have  been  the  seat  of  the  Ilykshos  power.  This  conjecture — 
for  it  was,  at  first,  nothing  more — was  remarkably  contirnied  by 
another  monument  which  had  been  found  at  San,  and  after 
Ix'ing  co]»ii‘d  by  the  careful  and  industrious  lUirtoii  {Knrrp. 
/lu'nujl.  PI.  do  Nov.,  1S7),  had  again  been  hidden  by  the  sand, 
save  from  tlu'  memories  of  the  learned.  This  was"  a  colossal 
statue  of  a  Pharaoh,  bearing,  as  usual,  the  scutcheons  of 
liamses  tlu*  (iix'at,  hut  which  also  bore — and  this  inscription 
was  so  unusual  as  to  he  (juite  unicpie — the  scutcheons  of  a  king 
Apepi,  in  whom  all  Lgy})tologers  at  once  agreed  to  recognise 
the  name  of  the  Shepherd  King,  Apophis,  of  the  Manethoniaii 
fragment,  and  of  the  other  (ireek  lists.  Put,  although  this 
strange  scutcheon  was  as  yet  the  solitary  instance  of  a  rnonu- 
nu'iital  remiidscence  ot  the  Ilykshos,  l)e  Rouge  was  aware 
that  the  saine  nanie  was  to  be  found  in  an  important  historical 
papyrus,  written  in  the  hieratic  character,  and  preserved  in  the 
Pritish  Museum,  lo  this  papyrus,  accordingly,  which  had 
lu't'u  pid)lished  by  the  Museum  authorities,  along  wdth  the 

•  This  is  tar  from  hciuM:  an  i^olate(l  instance,  showing  that  Knglish  and 
•Lyptian  arc  at  least  as  ncany  akin  as  Kiiirlisli  and  8anskril.  Onr  own 
moilui-ton-nc  is  quite  as  usetnl  in  interpreting  the  Hieroglypldcs  as  tl.c 

nnalern  (  optic.  1  he  assertion  may  startle  the  reader,  but  ‘it  is  none  the 
less  true. 
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other  hieratic  doeuinents  deposited  tliere,  Do  Rouji^e  ealled  the 
attention  ot*  the  leanu'd,  in  his  articles  on  tlie  K1  Kab  epitaph. 
AVhat  was  still  inore  to  the  purpose,  not  only  did  he  find  in 
that  pa})yriis  (Sallier  T.,  as  it  is  called)  the  name  ot*  the  Shepherd 
Kin^,  Apepi  or  Apo})his,  and  ot*  his  antagonist  Ra-skennen, 
under  whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  father  of  the  otiieer  of 
marines  served  on  board  the  vessel  called  the  “  (^df,”  but  also 
tlie  name  llavar-is,  written  jdionetically,  side  by  side,  and  in  tlie 
Kime  hieroglyphic  group,  with  the  name  which  lie  had  alnaidy 
])roved  Champollion  to  have  rightly  read  Jan,  Tanis,  or  Zoan. 
He  even  translated  the  first  few  lines  of  the  pa])vrns,  which 
was  all  that  was  requisite  for  his  pui’pose,  and  with  his  assist¬ 
ance,  all  that  is  legible  of  this  hieratic  t*ragment  has  since  been 
translated  by  Dr.  Briigsch.  Hrngsclds  version  was  soon  fol- 
lowt'd  by  the  substantially  identical  one  published  by  ^Ir. 
(loodwin,  in  the  Qnnhridgc  Essays  for  ISoS.  This  most  recent 
rendering  of  a  document,  whose  author,  the  Scribe  Pentaour, 
is  believed,  on  good  grounds,  to  have  written  full  three 
tliousand  years  ago,  must  now  be  given,  on  account  of  its 
iniportiint  bearings  on  the  question  under  discussion.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

‘‘  It  came  to  pass,”  says  tlie  Scribe  P(‘iitaoiir,  “  wlieii  the  laud  of 
I’lgVpt  was  lield  by  the  invaders,  there  was  no  lord  king  (/.  c.  ot‘  tin* 
nl’  Mgypt);  in  the  day,  namely,  when  King  Jhi-skeium  was  rnh‘r 
ol’  the  land  of  tlie  South  (/.  c.  tin*  Thehaid),  the  invaders  h(»lding  tlu‘ 
district  of  the  Aaniu  (Semites).  Tlie  chief  Api'pi  was  in  tlu^  palace 
(»f  11a  Var  (Avaris).  'Hie  whole  land  paid  homage  to  him,  with  tlu'ir 
nianufactnri's  in  {dnmdance,  as  well  as  with  all  the  precious  things  (d' 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  the  North.  Now'  King(Ka)  Aj»epi 
set  up  Sjitekh  for  his  lord:  he  worshij>p«‘(l  no  other  god  in  the  whoh* 
land.  .  .  .  built  him  a  temple  of  durahle  workmanshij).  It  came 

to  pass  that  while  he  rose  iqi  to  tadebrate  a  day  of  dedicating, 
a  ti'inple  to  Sutekh,  the  ju'inee  of  the  South  j»repared  to  build  ji  temjde 
to  the  Sun  over  against  it  (/.c.  in  rivalry  with  it  Tlnm  it  came  to 
pass  that  King  (Ka)  A})epi  (lesirial  to  ...  .  King  Ita-skeiien 

the  jirince  of  th(‘  South.  It  came  to  pass  a  long  tinn^ 

after  this. 

[4  lines  ohliterated 

.  .  .  .  with  him,  in  case  of  his  not  consenting  (to  worshiji)  all  the 

go(ls  which  are  in  the  whole  land  (and  to  honour)  Amen-lta,  King  of 
tlu‘  (bids.  It  came  to  pass,  many  days  aft(*r  these  things,  that  King 
Apepi  sent  a  nu'ssage  to  the  jirinee  of  tin*  South.  'Hie  im^ssenger 
(heing  gone?)  in*  ealled  his  wis(*  men  together  to  inform  them,  'fhen 
tin*  messenger  of  King  Apejd  (  journeyed)  to  the  chief  of  the  South. 
( \Vln*n  he  was  arriviul)  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  of  the 
N*uth,  who  said  to  him  this  saying,  viz.,  to  the  messenger  of  King 
Ajiepi,  ‘  What  message  dost  thou  bring  to  the  South  country  ?  For 


r 


{ I  Htr  Shcjthfnl  of  ^ 

wliat  caiiM*  lia-t  iImmi  mit  (*i»  this  cxiKMlition  ?'  IIm* 

answtTrd  liiiu,  ‘  Kiiij^  A|M‘|ti  s«*ii<ls  to  tlioo  savinp^.  In*  is  ahoiit 
tntlio  luiintnin  of  t In*  catt li‘.  wliirli  is  in  t]i(‘  region  (*t*  tl in  S(*ut li,  scciiicr 

. has  (MdiiinissioiUHl  ino  to  soaivli  dav  and 

'riin  cliinr  ol’  tlu‘  Sontii  rnjiliad  t(»  liini,  liial  ln‘  would  du  fS' 
imthini,^  li<»>lih‘  to  him.  'riu*  tact  was  ho  did  not  know  how  to  smid  sg 
l*ark  ( rnlii ....  thn  innsstmi^er  of  Kiiii*'  Aj*Oj>i.  ('riirntlieflj 
|>riiicn  of  thn  South )  said  to  him,  ‘  ludiold  thy  lord  [iromisod  to  .  .  . 

[4  /incs  J  « 

.  'rinm  tlie  chief  of  tin*  Soutli  called  togctln'r  tin*  jirinccs  atnl  hI 
LTicat  men,  likfwist*  all  th(‘  oHic(*rs  and  heads  ot  .  .  .  and  la*  toM 
them  all  the  history  of  the  words  of  the  nu‘ssa.i,v  sent  to  him  hy  Kiiiir^H 
A|»e|ii.  hofore  them  (or  accordinur  t<»  ord(‘r).  Then  thi*y  cried  with  oik* 
vnice.  in  aimer,  they  did  imt  wi>h  to  return  a  _i;'ood  answi*r,  hut  a 
h«»>tile  one,  Ixiiii^  Apejii  si*nt  to  .  .  . 

So  sure  was  M.  do  koue^d  ol*  his  two-fohl  idoiitilioat  ion  ol  tlie  H 
site  id’tlio  ruins  ofSan,  with  both  'ranis  on  the  onohand,  and  with  H 
Avaris  on  the  i)th('r,  that  when,  about  t(*ti  or  twedvo  yimrs  a^o,  H 
that  now  distiiii^uishod  but  tlu'ii  unkimwn  ar(diu'oloL»ist,  M.  H 
Mari(‘ttt‘,  was  sent  on  u  sciontilu*  mission  to  I'^gypt,  undm*  the  H 
direction  of  the  French  Academy,  he  did  not  hesitate'  when,  as  H 
tin*  organ  of  that  illustrious  body,  he  drew  u}>  a  code  of  instruc-  B 
tions  for  tin*  guidance  of  the  young  v'f/vo//,  to  direct  him  par-  H 
ticularly  to  make  careful  excavations  at  San,  witli  the  view  of  B 
dect(‘cting  further  traces  of  tlie  llyk.shos.  '['he  sagacity  of  his  B 
previsions  lias  been  amply  vcritic'd  by  the  event.  lAu*  a  long  B 
time,  M.  Mariette's  brilliant  discov(‘ries  on  the  sit(‘  ol*  the  fl 
S('rapt'um  at  Mt'inphis  and  elsewhere,  so  exclusivelv  pre-  B 
oc»*upi(‘d  him,  that  he  w’as  compedh'd  to  postpone  this  task.  Ihit  fl 
when,  in  he  first  found  time  to  break  ground  at  San,  ho  I 

soon  saw  how  wi.selv  his  ivsearches  had  been  directed  to  B 
the  spot.  1  he  lirst  result  was  a  re-discovi'ry  of  the  lost  seati'd  B 
cidossus,  which  had  been  ('ngrav(*d  in  Ibirton.  'fhe  legends  || 
well*  ol  thri‘1'  distinct  epochs.  Fi^’st,  there  were  the  scutcheons  9 
ol  the  king  in  whose  honour  it  was  originallv  si't  up.  Tlu'sc  9 
scutcheons  wen'  in  the  normal  position,  viz.,  in  the  front  ])or-  I 
tion  ol  the  throne,  right  and  lelt  ol  the  h'gs  ;  the  throne-name,  ■ 
iU*  pre-nouu'n,  alone  had  survived  tlu' ravages  of  time.  It  reads  I 
ka-smenkh-ka.  Hut  the  king^s  tamily  name  has  since'  bec'U  I 
found  on  another  monument  at  San.  \M.  de  kouge  I’l'ads  it  I 
Me'T-menwin  ;  In*  mu'^t  have  ri'igned  belore.'  the  Ilvkshos  Irrup-  I 

>inular,  il  not  absolutidv  identical,  occurs  fl 
in  the^  papyrus,  which  is  an,  alas!  extremely  tragmentarv  I 

Ii>t  ot  kings  with  tlu'ir  h'ligth  ed*  reign.  A\'ere  it  coiujih'ti',  it  I 
Would  sidve  all  our  doubts  as  to  the  chronology  of  Fgypt  from  E 
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iMoiios,  its  first  kin^s  down  to  the  liim»  when  it  was  written, 
nvhieli  is  eredihly  asserted  to  have  been  the  tliirteenth  century 

jlH'lbre  (lirist.  The  second  set  of*  royal  insci’iptions  on  the  San 
statue  of*  Ha-snienkh-ka  Mer-nienwin  is  found  on  the  ri^dit 
slimdder.  I'hey  are  headed  by  the  flt^ure  of  tlie  Ilykshos 
divinity,  Sutech'  or  Set,  and  are*  those  of  tlie  She])]ierd  Kin^^ 

"  \])e|)i.  The  throne-name  is  here  much  obliterated,  but  has  been 
found  perfectly  leg-ible  elsewhere.  The  third  inscription  is  one 
of  four  columns,  occu])yin"  the  back  of  the  throne,  and  pre- 
sentin*^  us  with  a  four-fold  repetition  of  the  pompous  titles  and 
names'^of  Ihimses  tlu^  (Ireat.*  Further  excavations  within  the 
rnee/nfe  of  the  j^reat  teunple  of  Set,  or  Typhon,  as  the  (Jreeks 
calk'd  this  god,  which  the  Sallier  l^ipyrus  tells  us  was  built  by 
'  AiM'pi,  and  taught  us  to  look  for  at  San,  iind  which  has 
accordingly  been  found  there  by  iMariette,  led  to  fresh  dis¬ 
closures.  In  the  middle  of  the'  avenue  leading  to  the  sanctuary 
ol*  the  temjde  of  the  Ilykshos  god,  were  four  magnificent 
s])hinxes  (engravings  in  Her.  Areh.y  beb.  IStil).  ^lariette 
thinks,  that  even  supposing  the  chisel  which  sculptured  the 
bodies  of  tlu'se  sphinxes  was  an  Figyptian  chisel,  Ilykshos 
artists  must  have  at  least  designed,  ami  ])robably,  also,  exet'uted, 
the  striking  and  most  characteristic  laces,  to  which  nothing 
analogous  has  hitherto  been  found  in  any  other  Fgyptiaii 
locality.  AVhat  is  more,  tlu'se  sphinxes  bear  the  almost  obliter¬ 
ated  Traces  of  the  royal  leg(‘nds  of  a  Slu'pherd  King,  combiiu'd 
with  figui*e\s  and  legends  of  the  god  Sutekh,  on  the  right 
shoulder  of  each,  and  still  more  or  less  plainly  readable,  by  the 
side'  of  tlie  cartouches  of  Meneplitah,  the  son  ot  Ramses  the 
(ireat.  (hi  the  bases  ap]>('ar  the  legends oi’both  these  lattc'r  kings, 
in  the  letter  announcing  these  discovc'ries  to  the  Vicomte  de 
Rouge,  written  from  ('uiro  on  J  )ecember ‘JOth,  RSGO,  and  which 
ap])ear('d  in  the  licr.  ArrJt.  lor  b'ebruary,  iMariette  further 

calls  attention  to  the  curious  fact,  that  a  race  of  men  altogether 
as  unlike  in  ])hvsiognomy  and  build  to  the  rest  ot  the  Co])ts,  as 
tlu'V  are  strikingly  like  to  that  disclosc'd  by  the  Ilykshos 
monuments,  still  dwells  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  Menzaleh. 
These  ho  reasonably  conjectures  to  be  a  more  or  less  degenerate 
V  remnant  of  the  Ilykshos.  He  justly  observes,  moreover,  that 
these  discov'eries  completely  refute  the  notion  that  the  Ilykshos 
^  were  barbarians,  and  ])rove  them  to  have  bec'ii  both  capable  ot 
I  h'arning  the  civilization  of  Fgypt,  as  well  as  to  have  been 
I  possessed  of  a  respectable  civilization  of  their  own.  The  first 
I  invaders  may  very  possibly  have  been  rather  rough  soldiers, 
1  though  not  more  so  than  ( \ambyses,  and  they  must  soon 

?  *  live.  Arvh..  I'd).  ISGI  ;  M  irietto’s  better,  dated  (.'airo,  Dec.  lOtli,  1800' 
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luive  rallied  round  them  the  sacerdotal  colleges,  and  tlie  art  { 
and  science  of  the  subjugated  people.  Hence  the  great 
gulf  which  formerly  seemed  to  break  the  continuity  ot| 
Fiirvptian  history,  is  proved  to  be  imaginary,  and  the  llykslios 
themselves  take'  their  place  as  an  organic,  though  engrafted 
bnneh  of  the  great  tree  of  the  riiaraonic  history. 

In  another  letter  to  M.  Alfred  ^laury,  dated  from  the  Sera- 


peum,  February  ‘Jtith,  ISbl  (extracted  in  the  Her,  Arch,  for 
April,  1861)  ^lariette  further  announces  the  discovery,  at  Tell- 


Mokdam,  near  San,  of  another  royal  statue  representing  a  pre 
llykshos  monarch,  whose  name  is  now  illegible,  but  on  which 
the  scutcheon  of  a  llykshos  king,  which  reads  Setiy  has  been 
superimposed.  Another  sphinx,  also  of  the  same  early  epoch, 
was  brouirht  to  li^ht  at  the  same  time.  The  resemblance  of 
this  sphinx  to  another  in  the  Louvre,  supposed  to  be  of  llamses  the 
( I reat,  induced  Mariette  to  request  the  minute  examination  by 
Messrs.  Deveria  and  de  llouge  of  this  monument,  as  also  of  the 
great  sphinx  of  Meiiephtha  in  the  same  collection,  with  a  view  to 
the  detection  of  any  trace  of  palimpsest  inscriptions.  Such  an 
examination  was  made  and  completely  bore  out  his  anticipa¬ 
tion,  as  we  read  in  a  letter  from  Deveria  to  Mariette,  printed  in 
the  licv.  Arch,  for  October,  1861.  Deveria  found  that  not  only 
had  these  monuments  been  tampered  with,  and  their  originuh 
inserij)tions  erased  to  make  room  for  new  ones,  but  that  the 
same  was  the  case  with  others  at  the  Louvre,  e.//.,  the  great’ 
(a)l(>ssus  of  Kamses  IL,  and  another  of  Amenophthis  HI.  All- 
of  th  ese  monuments  with  palimpsest  legends  came  from  San, 
and  all  of  them,  more  or  less,  bore  traces  of  the  legends  of  the; 
Shepherd  Kings.  In  the  same  letter  Deveria  invited  attention  to 
Fragment  ll'2  of  the  Turin  Papyrus  Canon  of  Pharaohs,  asj 
in  all  probability  containing  the  names  of  two  if  not  three 
successive  llykshos  kings.  He  also  mentions  an  extremely 
interesting  and  very  anti(pie  figure  of  a  lion  found  at  Dagdad, 
which  bears  the  hieroglyphical  legend  of  a  new  Hvkshos  king 
lia-Sel-Aub,  as  the  cartouche  distinctly  reads.  Lastly,  he  be¬ 
speaks  our  interest  in  favour  of  a  fragmentary  statuette  in 
green  basalt  at  the  Louvre,  the  physiognomy  of  which  is  very 
diH*idedl\'  llykshos.  One  of  the  latest  communications  relative 


to  the  subject  ot  these  most  important  excavations  at  San  is  a 
letter  ironi  M.  Mariette,  which  is  printed  in  the  Jier.  Arch,  for 
May,  1S()2,  relative  to  a  double  group  of  statuary,  of  the  most 
extraordinarv  appearance,  and  evidently  a  work  of  Hvkshos 
art.  W  hether  it  be  a  divinity,  seemingly  Dagon,  or  a  king 
hose  double  presentment  is  before  us  in  the  engravings  which 
are  prefixed  to  the  number  of  the  Revue  containing  this  valu¬ 
able  letter  of  M.  Mariette,  cannot,  as  vet,  be  ascertained.  At 


tlif  tirst  glance  we  should  say  they  were  a  couple  of  Hilliiigsgate 
lish-fags.  When  the  base  of  the  inonunient  has  been  freed 
from  the  sand  we  shall  know  more  about  it;  but  for  this 
information,  and  much  else  in  reserve,  we  must  wait  M. 
.Mariette's  good  pleasure.  As  it  is,  however,  his  discoveries, 
lor  wliich  those  of  Champollion  and  de  Rouge  so  remarka¬ 
bly  paved  the  way,  have,  at  least,  authenticated  for  ever  in 
the  main  the  llykshos  story  in  ^lanetho. 


lY. 


TIIK  ZA:\IR]:S1.— LIVINGSTONE  AND  MACKENZIL.^ 

IF  Dr.  Livingstone’s  new  volume  does  not  strike  the  fancy 
with  the  sudden,  romantic  freshness  and  Arabian-Night-like 
enchantment  of  the  first,  it  is  not  because  the  materials  of  such 
romantic  thought  and  adventure  are  not  in  it,  nor  because  it,  in 
any  way,  diminishes  in  interest ;  but  because  he  has  accustomed 
us  to  the  wild  world  of  travel,  through  a  considerable  part  ot 
which  he  moves  for  the  second  time.  As  ^[essrs.  'riiackeray 
and  Dickens  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pleasantly  reviving  our 
memory  of  old  favourites  in  iiew  works,  so  here  the  Doctor  again 
introduces  us  to  his  beloved  old  friends,  the  Makololo.  Once 
more  we  are  in  the  kingdom  of  the  great  Sebituane,  and  his 
descendant,  Sekclctu  ;  on(;e  more  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the 
stupendous  (‘ataracts,  the  Victoria  Falls,  before  whose  greater 
torrents  Niagara,  it  would  seem  now,  has  to  sing  small.  We 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  present  volume  as  more  readable, 
perhaps,  than  the  former.  There  is  cpiite  an  equal  sprinkling  of 
travellers’  wonders  over  the  pages;  and  the  reader  is  transported 
from  spot  to  spot  among  singular  people,  through  bewildering 
foiests,  deep  mysterious  mountain  chains  and  lofty  hills,  now 
on  the  waves  of  the  great  river,  or  its  beautiful  tributaries,  in 
the  j)resence  of  exciting  dangers,  or  beneath  the  pleasant  and 
charming  notes  of  beautiful  and  hitherto  undescribed  birds  ; 


1. 


Narrative  of  an  Kxpeditani  to  the  Zaiabcsi  and  its  Tributaries  ;  and 
of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shiruuf  and  A-yas,sa.  1858-1864.  IJy 
David  and  Charles  Livingstone.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations, 
•lolm  Murray. 

Memoir  of  Bishop  f\[ackenzie.  lly  ll.arvey  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  F.ly.  Second  Edition.  Deighton,  Bell,  A  Co. 
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throu<^h  villaj^es,  whoso  still  and  remote  peaeclulness  and  plenty 
sometimes  almost  malvos  ns  wonder  \\lietlier  ci\ilization  ho  u 
hlessinj)^  or  a  eiirse,  until  we  pass,  perliajis,  that  v\ay^  a  second 
time  tcrtind  how  the  <?reat  slave  hunters  have  swept  the  valley 
clean  ot*  all  its  peace  and  beauty.  No  outline  tliat  we  can  give 
can  at  all  convev  to  the  reader  the  interest  ot*  this  tascinating 
volume.  It  is  a  wild  story  ofscientiiic  adventure.  We  purjiosoly 
combine  these  two  chara(*terizations  ^  over  oui  own  minds  and 
fancies  it  has  exercised  the  wonderful  witchery  of  an  opium 
dream.  Its  j)ages  teem  with  those  delicious  W'ords  and  pictures 
of  strange  men  and  their  strange  manners;  strange  creatures— 
insects  in  the  air,  birds  among  the  trees,  beasts  on  the  earth, 
and  tishes  in  the  rivers,  making  the  life  of  cities  seem  tame, 
w’('arisome,  and  monotonous,  in  the  comparison.  I  he  book  is 
so  full  of  curious  things  and  bright  things,  that,  in  truth,  w  e  find 
it  dillicult  to  (piote.  As  the  1  )octor  anchored  oli*  Tette,  September 
Sth,  185S,  his  old  friends,  the  ^lakololo,  as  they  saw'  him 
approaching  in  the  boat,  rushed  dowm  to  the  w’ater  side,  mani¬ 
festing  great  joy  at  seeing  him  again.  Some  w^ere  hastening  to 
emhrace  himi  but  the  others  cried  out,  “  Don’t  touch  him,  you 
“  will  spoil  his  new’  clothes  !  ”  Here,  and  further  I'oiwvard,  tlie 
Doctor  found  the  country  to  which  he  w’as  pressing  i'orw’aid  was 
a  realm  of  myth,  and  fable,  and  night,  even  to  his  guides  and 
servants.  Sleeping  under  trees  in  the  open  air,  after  they  had 
kindh‘d  their  evening  tires,  and  felt  their  security  from  prow’* 
ling  leopards  and  other  beasts,  they  had  to  listen  even  there  to 
travellers’  tales,  'flius,  among  the  tribes  of  the  Iladema,  at  the 
foot  of  Kebrahasa  : — 

( )ne  of  ilio 'frtlc  slaves,  wlio  wislunl  to  la*  eonsideri'd  a  great  tra¬ 
veller,  gave  us,  as  wa*  sat  1)V  our  <*veuiug  lin*,  an  inttTcsting  account  of 
a  strange  rac»‘  of  men  wlann  lie  liad  seen  in  tlie  interior;  they’ were  only 
llirei*  feet  liigh,  and  had  horns  growing'  out  of  their  heads  ;  they’  lived 
in  a  large*  teewn,  and  hael  ])h*nty  of  fetod.  The  Makole)le)  ])ooh-|»oe)hcel 
this  st(>ry,  and  ronnellv  tolel  the  narrator  that  he  was  telling  a  deiwn- 
right  lie.  “  h>  e'eane*  from  the  interior,”  crieel  out  a  tall  felleiw,  mea¬ 
suring  seam*  six  feet  featr,  “  are  tre  ehvarfs  ]  have  we  horns  eai  eair 
heads  ]  ”  anel  thus  they  laughe’el  the  felhiw’  te)  seeirn.  Hut  he  still 
stoutly  maintained  that  he  had  seen  these  little  pe*e»jile,  anel  hael  actually 
been  in  the*ir  teuvn  ;  thus  making  himse'lf  the  here)  of  the  traelitieaial 
storv,  widen  heteere  ami  sim*e*  the*  time  of  lleroelotus  has,  with  curieeus 
[KTsiste'iicy,  clung  to  the  native  ndnd.  The*  me*re*  fact  that  such  ahsurel 
neitieens  are  |)ermane*nt.  eve'U  in  the  e*ntire*  absence  eef  literature,  invests 
the  religieeus  ieleas  of  these  people  also  with  im}ie)rtance,  as  fragments  eif 
the*  wre‘ck  e)f  a  primitive*  faith  tloating  elewvn  the  stream  of  time^*. 

It  was  here,  in  a  portion  ot  travelling  not  the  most  ditiicult 
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which  llie  Doctor  adventured,  tliat  the  Makololo  Ix'^an  to  doubt 
him;  tlu'V  told  him  tliev  “always  thou<>^ht  he  liad  a  heart,  but 
“  now  they  believed  he  had  none.”  d'hey  tried  to  persuade  his 
companion.  Dr.  Kirk,  to  return,  on  the  ‘»;round  that  it  must 
be  evident,  in  attempting  to  go  where  no  living  foot  had  ever 
trod,  his  lea<ler  had  given  unmistakable  signs  of*  having  gone 
mad.  The  Doctor,  however,  pressed  on,  through  what  he  calls 
“as  tough  a  bit  oT  travel  as  they  ever  had  in  Africa,”  to  the 
examination  of  a  great  cataract  called  Morumb-wa.  It  is  at 
this  ])oint  that  the  Sdfnrddj/  AV/vVvr,  in  its  favourable  notice  of 
Livingstone’s  volume,  makes  the  curious  blunder  of  charging 
tlie  Doctor  with  narrating  his  experience  of  dreaming  that  he  was 
a  lunatic.  Indeeil  he  do(‘s  not  say  this  at  all  ;  but  in  the  wild 
clefts  of  the  mountain  Chi})ereziwa,  in  the  achievement  of  the 
adventure,  he  describes  how  sleep  became  a  curative  of  what 
might  have  been  incipient  sunstroke;  although  he  says,  “the 
“  sun,  excessively  hot  and  sharp  in  Africa,  never,  that  he  heard, 
“produced  a  single  case  of  sunstroke.”  Sleep  seems  to  have 
been  the  salvation  from  this.  Some  laughable  incidents,  and 
some  curious  and  interesting  in  the  way  of  language,  present 
themselves;  to  the  surprise  of  some  readers,  doul)tless.  Dr. 
Livingstone  s})eaks  of  many  of  these  African  tribes  as  “  speaking 
“a  beautiful  language,  having  no  vulgar  lie  ludi¬ 

crously  alludes  to  the  way  in  which,  we  suppose,  his  sailors 
employed  broken  English,  and  how  possible  it  is  unconsciously 
to  caricature  ourselves  and  not  the  negroes.  It  seems  to  have 
b(‘cn  a  cin’ious  fact  that  they  pretty  invariably  began  to  speak 
to  the  natives  by  adding  the  letters  e  and  o  to  their  words, 
“  (livec  me  corifr^,  me  givec  you  biscuito,”  or  “  Looko,  looko,  me 
“  wantc  beero  muchc.”  lie  says,  “Our  sailors  began  thus, 
“  though  they  had  never  seen  blacks  before.”  He  thinks  the 
complaint  of  the  poverty  of  the  language  is  often  only  a  proof 
of  the  scanty  attainments  of  the  complainant,  and  gross  mis* 
takes  arc  often  made  by  the  most  experienced.  He  says,  “  We 
“  once  caught  a  sound  like  Si/rid  as  the  name  of  a  country  on 
“  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  was  Psidia^  and  meant 
“only  Me  (dhrr  side.  A  grave  professor  put  down  in  a  scientific 
“work  Kdid  as  the  native  name  of  a  certain  lizard.  Kdia 
“  simply  means  ‘  1  doiff  hnow  !  ’  the  answer  which  he  received. 
“  This  name  was  also  a]>plied  in  equal  innocence  to  a  range  of 
“  mountains.”  AVe  have  referred  to  what  we  must  call  the 
romantic  pictures,  which  j)resent  themselves  to  us  in  the  course 
(d*  the  journey — ])ictures  of  simple  African  village  life — here  is 
such  a  one  : — 
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Tlio  sites  of  tiu‘  villai^os  are  selected  with  jnd^nneiit  and  good  laste, 
IIS  a  Ihnviiig  stream  is  always  near,  and  shady  tiees  glow  aioiind.  la 
inanv  eases  the  trees  have  heen  planted  hy  the  lieadnitin  hinisi'll.  Jlu* 
r.oalo,  or  spreading-plaee,  is  generally  at  one  eml  of  the  village;  it  is 
an  area  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  made  smooth  anil  neat,  neai  iho 
favourite  hanyan  and  olhm-  trees,  which  throw  a  grateful  shade  over  it. 
I lere  the  mt‘u  sit  at  various  sorts  of  work  during  the  tlay,  and  smoke 
tobacco  and  haug ;  and  here,  on  the  clear  di'lieious  moonlight  nights, 
they  sing,  danee,  and  drink  heer. 

On  entering  a  village,  we  proceeded,  as  all  strangers  do,  at  once  to 
the  llnalo  :  mats  of  split  reeds  or  hanihoo  were  nsnally  spread  for  us  to 
sit  on.  Our  guides  then  told  the  men  who  might  he  there,  who  we 
were,  whence  we  had  eome,  whither  we  wanted  to  go,  and  what  were 
our  objects.  This  information  was  duly  carried  to  the  Chief,  who,  if  a 
sensible  man,  came  at  onee  ;  hut,  if  he  hap}tened  to  ho  timid  and  sus- 
|>icious,  wnit(‘d  until  he  had  used  divination,  and  his  warriors  had  time 
to  come  in  from  outlying  hamlets.  When  he  makes  his  ajipearance,  all 
the  people  begin  to  clap  their  hands  in  unison,  and  continue  doing  so 
till  he  sits  down  opp<»site  to  us.  His  counsellors  take  their  places  be¬ 
side  him  He  makes  a  remark  or  two,  and  is  then  silent  for  a  few 
seeonds.  Our  guides  then  sit  down  in  front  of  the  chief  and  his  coun¬ 
sellors,  and  hotli  parties  lean  forward,  looking  earnestly  at  each  other; 
the  Chief  repeats  a  word  such  as  “  Amhuiatu  ”  (our  Father,  or  master) 
— or  “moio”  (life),  and  all  elaj)  their  hands.  Another  word  is  followid 
by  two  claps,  a  third  by  still  more  clapping,  when  each  touches  the 
ground  with  both  hands  placed  together.  Then  all  rise,  and  lean  for¬ 
ward  with  measured  clap,  and  sit  down  again  with  clap,  clap,  chi}), 
fainter,  aiul  still  fainter,  till  the  last  dies  away,  or  is  brought  to  an  end 
by  a  smart  loud  clap  from  the  Chief.  They  kee))  })erfect  time  in  this 
species  of  eourt  etiipiette.  Our  guides  now’  tell  the  Chief,  often  in 
l*lank  verse,  all  they  have  already  told  his  }>eo]de,  with  the  addition  })er- 
ha|>s  ot  their  own  sus|»ieions  of  the  visitors.  He  asks  some  ([iiest ions, 
and  then  e»>nverM‘s  w  ith  us  through  the  guides.  Hirect  cominnnication 
between  tin*  ehief  and  the  head  of  the  stranger  })arty  is  not  customary, 
hi  a|)proaehing  they  often  ask  who  is  the  s})(dvesman,  and  tlic  s})(dves- 
man  ot  the  Chiel  addresses  the  jierson  indicated  exclusively.  There  is 
no  lack  id  jtunctilious  good  manners.  The  accustomed  }u*esents  are  ex- 
changed,  with  civil  ceremoniousness  ;  until  our  men,  W’caried  and  hungry, 
call  out,  “  Fnglish  do  not  buy  slaves,  they  buy  food,”  and  then  "the 
peoide  bring  meal,  maize,  fowls,  batatas,  yams,  beans,  beer,  for  sale. 

Singular,  among  the  Manganja,  the  Doctor  foiiiul  not  only  the 
wonderful  ornaments  adorning  the  w’onien — tliroatlets,  anklets, 
bracelets  of  brass,  copper,  and  iron— but  that  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  ornament,  the/><7c/c,  or  If/i-rntf/.  “  Why  do  tlie  women 

wear  these  things*:^  we  impiired  ot  the  old  chiel  (Ihinsiinse ; 
i‘\idently  surjirised  at  such  a  stujiid  (piestion,  lie  replied,  “  For 
b(*auty,  to  be  sure  ;  men  haye  beards  and  W’hiskers,  women 
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'*  have  noiK',  and  wliat  kind  of  a  oivaliin'  would  a  woman 
“1)0  without  whiskers,  and  without  the  |)(‘leh' r'  She  would 
“  have  a  mouth  like  a  man,  and  no  beard.”  These  .Man^^anja 
seem  to  be  an  intemperate  race;  they  make  a  kind  of  nativa' 
beer  of  a  pinkish  colour,  and  the  consistency  of  j^ruel :  the 
J)octor’s  dark  comrades  liked  it,  however  ;  it  was  brou<^ht  out 
to  them  in  every  village  through  which  they  passed.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  shoi’ten  life  among  those  hills  :  “  Never  belbre 
“  did  we  see  so  many  old  grey-headed  men  and  women,  leaning 
“  on  their  staves  ;  thev  came  out  with  the  others  to  see  the 
“  white  men.”  Their  aged  Chief  could  not  have  been  less  than 
ninety  years  of  age  ;  his  name  was  Muata  Manga;  his  vemn*- 
able  appearance  struck  the  Makololo.  “  IFe  is  an  old  man,” 
said  they,  “  very  old  man  ;  his  skin  hangs  in  wrinkles  just 
“  like  the  skin  on  an  elephanCs  hij)s.”  The  Doctor  asked  him, 
“  Did  he  never  have  a  fit  of  travelling  come  over  him  ?  A 
“  desire  to  sec  other  lands  and  people  ?  ”  “  No,  he  nevan-  felt 
“  that.  Never  been  far  from  home  in  his  life.”  It  will 
he  gratifying  to  anti-hydropathists  to  learn,  that  lor  their  long 
life  these  patriarchs  are  not  indebt'Ml  to  their  lre(pient  ablu¬ 
tions.  “  An  old  man  told  ms,  that  he  remend)er(‘d  to  have 
“  washed  once  in  his  life,  but  it  was  so  long  since,  that  lu' 
“  had  forgotten  how  it  felt.”  ‘  Whv  do  vou  wash  ?  ’  asked 
“  Chinsunse’s  women  of  the  ^lakololo ;  ‘Our  men  never 
“  ‘do.  *  ”  l>ut  it  is  not  wonderful  to  hear,  in  connection  with 
this,  tluit  they  are  v'ery  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases.  'Fhe 
idi'a  of  washing,  however,  seems  to  have  been  ludicrously 
dreadful  to  them.  The  travellers  were  followed  for  some  days 
hy  a  man  in  the  UppcT  Shire  Valley,  who  favoured  them  with 
a  nund)er  of  (jueer  geographical  strictures.  He  went  before 
tlu'm  into  every  village  they  entered,  annoyingly  })roclaiming  ; 
“  These  people  have  wandered,  they  do  not  know  where  tlmy 
“  are  going  !  ”  It  was  of  no  use  to  scold  him  ;  as  soon  as  they 
started,  he  started  on  their  line  of  inarch,  with  his  little  bag 
over  his  shoulder,  containing  his  worldly  g('ar.  U(‘ady  with 
his  uncalled-for  remarks ;  it  was  vain  to  order  him  away  ;  at 
last  they  seem  to  have  hit  upon  a  happy  ex|)edient.  They 
threatened  to  take  him  down  to  the  river  and  wash  him j  and 
from  that  time  he  vanished,  and  they  saw  him  no  more.  These 
remote  creatures  have  their  religious  thoughts,  too,  and  not. 
unlike  some  of  ours.  While  they  mourn  foi*  tlu'ir  dead,  tlu'V 
worship  a  Supreme  1  icing.  “  We  live  only  a  tew  days  htae,” 
said  old  (diinsunse,  “but  we  live  again  afua-  death,  we 
“  do  not  know  where,  or  in  what  condition,  or  with  what 
com])anions,  for  the  dead  never  return  to  tell  us.  Sometimes 
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“  the  (lead  do  come  back,  and  appear  to  us  in  dreams,  but  tliey 
“  never  speak,  nor  tell  us  where  tliey  have  gone,  nor  how  they 
“  fare.”  Our  traveller’s  interviews  with  creatures  of  tlie 
inferior  races,  are  sometimes  recited  in  very  ^ood-luimoured  | 
fashion,  but  they  must  often  have  been  far  from  comfortable  ;  . 
on  the  river,  and  on  its  banks,  he  seems  to  have  been  ludi' 
crously  pestered  by  rats  : — 

Wc  passed  the  night  in  the  long  sliod,  erected  at  Nterra,  on  tlic 
l»anks  of  this  river,  for  the  use  of  travellers,  who  have  often  to  wait 
several  days  for  canoes;  we  tried  to  sleej),  hut  the  inosijuitoes  and  rats 
were  so  trouhlesonie  as  to  render  sleej)  iin})ossihle.  The  rats,  or  rather 
large  mice,  closely  reseinhling  JA/.s  pumtho  (Smith),  of  this  region,  are 
)[uite  lacetious,  and,  having  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  them,  otten  laugh 
heartily.  Again  and  again  tiny  woke  us  uj)  by  seam})ering  over  t)ur 
faces,  and  tlaai  hursting  into  a  loud  laugh  of  lie  !  he  !  he  !  at  having 
|)ertormed  the  feat.  'I’heir  sense  of  the  ludicrous  ajtjti'ars  to  he  eX(|uisite  ; 
lluy  screanu'd  with  laughter  at  tlu‘  attemj)ts,  which  disturbed  and  angry 
human  nature  made  in  the  dark  to  bring  their  ill-timed  merriment  to  a 
elost*.  ITdike  th(‘ir  |)rudent  Kuroj)ean  cousins,  which  are  said  to  huive 
a  sinking  shij),  a  [>arty  of  thesi*  took  uj)  their  (juarters  in  our  leaky  and  j 
sinking  vessel.  Quiet  and  invisible  by  day,  they  emerged  at  night,  and  i 
cut  their  funny  j)ranks.  No  sooner  were  we  all  asleej),  than  tluy  made  ' 
a  sudch'ii  «la^h  over  the  lockers  and  across  our  faces  for  the  cabin  door, 
^^he^‘  all  bn»ke  out  into  a  loud  He  !  he  !  he  !  he  !  lie  !  he  !  showing  how' 
ketady  tluy  (‘iijoyed  the  joke.  They  next  went  forward  with  as  much 
deliglit,  and  scampered  ov«*r  the  men.  livery  night  they  went  fore  and  aft, 
rou>ing  with  imjiartial  feet  (‘very  sh'cjier,  and  laughing  to  scorn  the  aim¬ 
less  hh)ws,  growls,  and  deadly  rushes  of  outraged  humanity. 


Then  tluue  WTre  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  poisonous  spiders; 
and  is  not  the  following  very  pleasant  ? — 

Snakes  sometimes  came  in  with  the  wood,  but  oftener  floated  down  the 
river  to  us,  climbing  on  hoard  with  ease  by  the  chain-cable,  and  some 
jM.isonous  ones  were  caught  in  the  cabin.  A  green  snake  lived  with  us 
.several  weeks,  eoncealing  himself  behind  the  casing  of  the  deckhouse  in 
the  daytime,  lo  be  arous('d  in  the  dark  by  five  feet  of  cold  green  snake 
gliding  )>\er  ones  face,  is  rather  unjileasant,  however  rapid  the  move* 
nu‘nl  ma>  be.  Myriads  of  two  varieties  of  cockroaches  infested  the 
>i‘.'*sel;  thcN  not  only  ate  round  the  roots  of  our  nails,  but  even  de- 
>oured  and  (h*tih*d  our  food,  flaniuds,  and  boots;  vain  were  all  our  efforts 
to  extirjiate  these  destructive  jiests  ;  if  you  kill  one,  sav  the  sailors,  a 
huiulred  come  down  to  his  funeral  !  In  the  work  of  Commodore  Owen 
It  IS  stated  that  cockroaches,  jiounded  into  a  jiaste,  form  a  jiowerful  car¬ 
minative;  this  has  not  been  confinned,  but  when  monkeys  are  fed  on 
them  the\  are  sure  to  become  so  lean  as  to  suggest  the  idea,  that  for 
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fat  iH'oplo  a  course  of  fockroacli  might  be  as  eflicacious  as  a  course  of 
r.aiitiiig. 

From  the  river-side,  into  the  woods,  and  among  tlie  Kcbra- 
basa  bills  again,  they  met  with  other  creatures — the  Doctor’s 
old  I’riend,  the  lion  ;  they  saw  also  men  to  whom  superstition 
attached  the  power  ot‘  transtbrming  themselves  into  lions.  Due 
such  appeared  ;  the  Doctor  told  his  guides  to  ask  him  to  change 
himseir  at  once,  and  he  would  give  him  a  bit  of  cloth  for  his 
performance.  “  Oh,  no,”  said  they,  “  if  we  tell  him  so,  he  may 
“  change  himself,  and  come  when  we  are  aslec]),  and  kill  us.^^ 
It  is  believed  that  the  souls  of  departed  chiefs  enter  into  lions. 
Our  traveller  relates  a  strange  interview  in  which  some  of  his 
party  reasoned  satirically  with  a  real  lion  who  came  close  to 
their  camp  : — 

'Puha  Mokoro,  imi)U0(l  with  the  popular  belief  that  the  beast  was  a 
Chief  ill  disguise,  scolded  him  roundly  during  his  brief  intervals  of 
silence.  “  Von  a  Chief,  eh  ?  Vhm  call  yourself  a  Chief,  do  you  ?  What 
kind  of  Chief  are  you  to  come  sneaking  about  in  the  dark,  trying  to 
st(*al  our  huiValo  meat?  An^  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?  A  pretty 
(Miief  truly;  you  are  like  the  scaveng(‘r  hetdle,  and  think  of  yourself 
only.  You  have  not  the  heart  of  a  Chief;  why  don't  you  kill  your  own 
beef  You  must  have  a  stone  in  your  chest,  and  no  heart  at  all,  in¬ 
deed  !  ”  d’uha  Mokoro  producing  no  impression  on  the  transfornK'd 
(diief,  one  of  tin'  men,  tin*  most  sedate  of  the  party,  who  seldom  spoke, 
took  up  the  matter,  and  tritnl  tin*  lion  in  another  strain.  In  his  slow 
(piiet  way  he  ex]>ostulated  with  him  on  the  im])ropri(*ty  of  such  conduct 
to  strangt'rs,  who  had  never  injured  him.  “  We  wer«‘ travelling  ]>eace- 
ahly  through  tlu'  country  hack  to  our  own  (diief.  We  never  kille<I 
ju'ople,  nor  stole  anything.  Yh(i  hutfalo  m(‘at  was  ours,  not  his,  and  it 
did  not  heconui  a  great  Chief  like  him  to  he  prowling  round  in  the  dark, 
trying,  like  a  liyiuia,  to  steal  tlu'.  meat  of  strangers.  lie  miglit  go  and 
hunt  for  hims(*lf,  as  tlu're  was  ]>lenty  of  game  in  the  forest.”  The  Pon- 
doro,  being  deaf  to  n‘ason,  and  only  roaring  the  louder,  the  men  hecann* 
angry,  and  thnaitened  to  send  a  liall  through  him  if  he  did  not  go  away, 
d'liiy  snatched  up  their  guns  to  shoot  him,  hut  he  prudently  kejit  in  the 
dark,  outside  of  the  luminous  circle  made  by  our  camp  tires,  and  there 
they  did  not  like  to  venture.  A  little  strychnine  was  j»ut  into  a  ])iece 
of  meat,  and  thrown  to  him,  when  he  soon  departinl,  and  we  lieard  no 
more  of  the  majestic  sneaker. 

Wc  are  talking  of  the  Doctors  interviews  with  various  animals; 
it  may  be  gratifying  to  tlie  descendants  of  Sover,  and  cuisinery 
artistes,  to  reei'ive  his  impressions  about  cooked  elephant — not 
only  the  taste  of  it,  but  the  mode  of  cooking.  Not  only  in 
this,  but  in  his  previous  volume,  our  traveller  conveys  to  us 
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tlu‘  impression  that  iiocossity  makes  a  man  acquainted  witli 
straiigi*  cookery.  He  thinks' elepliant’s  trunk  and  tongue  very 
good  ;  and,  alter  long  simmering,  much  resembles  the  hump  of  a 
butfalo,  or  the  tongue  of  an  ox.  His  verdict  upon  the  other 
parts  is,  “very  tough,  and  only  palatable  when  very  hungry.” 
Kxce])ting  from  the  other  parts,  though,  the  foot,  the  Doctor 
IxM-omes  almost  epicurean,  as  he  describes  his  breakfast  of 
(‘le])hant’s  foot  ;  but  it  took  a  long  time  to  cook.  A  large  hole 
was  dug  in  the  ground,  in  which  a  tire  was  made  ;  and  when 
the  inside  was  thoroughly  heated,  the  entire  foot  was  placed  in 
it,  and  covtTcd  over  with  hot  ashes  and  soil.  Another  fire  was 
made  above  the  whole,  and  kept  burning  all  night;  “  we  had 
“the  foot  th(‘n  dressed  the  next  morning  for  breakfast,  and 
“f(niud  it  delicious.  It  is  a  whitish  mass,  slightly  gelatinous, 
“and  sweet,  like  marrow.”  But  after  a  breakfast  of  elephant’s 
foot,  tht*  Doctor  recommends  a  long  march,  to  prevent  biliousness. 

( 'rocodile’s  eggs,  idso,  seem  to  have  come  in  the  way  of  the  Doctor’s 
palate.  He  s])caks  of  them  as  much  resembling  custard — a 
delight  lid  variety  for  a  table  in  Belgravia.  It  is  not 

(‘Very  table  that  could  alibrd  the  rarity  of  crocodile’s  eggs. 

In  ISiU),  the  ex])(‘(litioii  passed  on  from  Kebrabasa  into  the 
^’hicora  plains.  Will  our  readers  see  another  night  encamc- 

M  EN'I'  Y — 


Having  now  cntoml  a  country  where  lions  wer<.  numerous,  our  men 
began  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  arrangcnn  nts  of  the  eamj)  at 
niglit.  As  they  are  accustomed  to  d(>  with  their  Cliiefs,  the}’  ]»lace  the* 
white  nn‘n  in  the  centre;  Kanyata,  his  men,  and  the  two  donkeys, 
camp  on  our  right  ;  Tuha  Mokoro’s  party  of  Bashuhia  are  in  trout, 
Ma.salor^a,  and  Sininyane's  hotly  of  Bat  oka,  on  the  left,  and  in  the  rear, 
six  'ft'tlt*  men  havt‘  their  lirt's.  In  placing  their  tires  tiny  are  caretid 
t<»  jiut  tlnan  wht'rt*  the  stnoke  will  nt»t  blow  in  our  faces.  Soon  after  we 
halt,  tht‘  spot  for  tin*  Mnglish  is  selected,  and  all  regulate  their  })laees 
acct*rdingly,  and  deposit  their  burdens.  'J’lie  men  take  it  by  turns  to 
cut  stane  of  tin'  tall  dry  grass,  and  spread  it  for  (mr  beds  on  a  sjK)t, 
cither  naturally  level,  or  smoothed  by  the  hoe  ;  some,  appointed  to  carry 
t*ur  bedding,  then  bring  our  rugs  and  karosses,  and  place  the  three 
rugs  in  a  row  mi  the  grass;  Hr.  Livingstone’s  being  in  the  middle.  Hr. 
Kirks  on  tin*  right,  and  Charles  Livingstmie’s  on  the  left.  ( )ttr  hags, 
lilies,  and  revolvers  an*  curetully  placed  at  mir  heads,  and  a  tire  made 
near  our  li‘et.  \\  v  have  no  ti'iit  nor  covering  of  any  kind  except  the 
hranches  ol  the  tn‘e  under  which  we  may  happen  to  lie  ;  and  it  is  a 
pretty  sight  t<  loi>k  up  atnl  see  every  hranch,  leaf,  and  twig  of  the  tree 
stand  out,  retiecteil  against  the  clear  star-spangled  and  moonlit  sky. 
'Hie  stars  nf  the  first  magnitude  have  names  which  conv(*y  the  saine 
me.ining  u\er  n«‘i\  >\nle  trai'ts  ol  country,  lleri*  when  \  t*nus  conu*s 
out  in  the  evenings,  she  is  called  Ntanda,  the  eldest  or  tirst-lxjrn,  and 
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IManjika,  tlu*  first-buni  of  luorninuf,  at  other  tiinos ;  she  lias  so  luueh 
ra<liaiiee  when  shiuiiis^''  alone,  tliat  slu*  easts  a  shadow.  Sirius  is  named 
l\iu‘wa  nsiko,  “  drawer  of  night,”  heeanse  supposed  to  draw  tlie 
wholi‘  niglit  after  it.  The  moon  has  no  evil  inllnenee  in  this  eonntrv, 
so  far  as  we  know.  We  have  lain  and  looked  np  at  her,  till  swe(‘tsle(‘p 
elostal  our  (wes,  nnhaiaiu'd.  h\uir  or  live  of  our  men  wtuv  aHeeted  wit  It 
iihMUi-hlindness  at  Tett(‘;  though  they  had  not  sle]>t  out  of  floors  there, 
they  h('eam(‘  so  blind  that  tlu'ir  eomrades  had  to  gnidi'  their  hands  to 
th(*  gemM’al  dish  of  food ;  the  alfeetion  is  unknown  in  tlu‘ir  own  country. 
When  onr  j)osterity  shall  have  diseovtuvd  what  it  is  which,  distinct  from 
foul  smi'lls,  causes  lever,  and  what,  apart  from  the  moon,  causes  men  to 
h(*  moon-sfruek,  they  will  pity  onr  dulness  of  p(*rception. 

The  men  cut  a  very  small  (piantity  of  grass  for  themselves,  and  sleep 
in  tumhas  or  sl(‘(*|)ing-hags,  which  are  douhh^  mats  of  palm-haif,  six  feet 
long  hy  four  wide,  and  sewn  together  numd  three  parts  of  th(‘  s(piai’e, 
and  left  o[)en  only  on  one  side.  They  are  usial  as  a  proU'etimi  from  the 
cold,  w(‘t,  and  mosipiitoes,  and  ai’c  entered  as  we  should  get  into  our 
beds,  were  tlu'  blankets  nail(‘d  to  the  top,  bottom,  and  (Uie  sidi*  of  the 
bedstead.  When  they  an'  all  inside  their  fumhas,  nothing  is  seen  hnt 
sacks  lying  all  about  the  dillerent  linis.  At  times  two  persons  sleep  in¬ 
side  one,  which  is,  indeed,  close  packing. 


A  d(»zen  tires  are  nightly  kindled  in  the  camp;  and  these,  lu'ing  re- 
pk‘nish(‘d  from  time  to  time  by  the  men  who  an*  awakem'd  hy  tln^  cold, 
are  kept  burning  until  daylight.  Abundance  of  dry  hard  wood  is  obtained 
with  little  trouble;  and  burns  hi'antifully.  .\fter  the  great  business  of 
cooking  and  eating  is  over,  all  sit  round  the  eamp-lires,  and  engage  in 
talking  or  singing.  Kvery  evening  one  of  tlu'  liatoka  plays  his  sansa, 
and  continues  at  it  until  lar  into  the  night;  he  aecomj»anies  it  with  an 
exti'inpore  song,  in  which  he  rcdicarses  their  (KhmIs  ever  since  they  left 
their  own  country.  At  times  animated  political  discussions  sj)ring  np, 
and  tlu'  amount  ot  chxpience  exp(‘nded  on  these  occasions  is  amazing. 
lh(‘  whole  camp  is  aroused,  ami  the  men  shout  to  one  another  from  the 
dillerent  lires  ;  whilst  some,  whose  tongues  are  never  In'ard  on  any  other 
subject,  now  hurst  forth  into  impassioned  sp(‘ei!h.  The  misgovern- 
im'iit  (»l  Chiels  lurnishes  an  inexhaustible  tluune.  “  We  could  govern 
ourselves  better,”  they  cry,  “so  what  is  the  use  of  Cdiiefs  at  all  1  they 
do  not  Work.  The  Cliief  is  fat,  and  has  ph'uty  of  wives  ;  whilst  we,  who 
do  the  hard  work,  have  hunger,  only  one  wife,  or  more  likely  none  ;  now 
this  must  he  had,  unjust,  and  wnmg.”  All  sliout  to  this  a  loud  “  ehe,” 
e(juival(‘nt  to  our  “  hear,  hear.”  Next  the  headman,  Kanyata,  and  d'uha 
with  his  loud  voice,  are  luaird  taking  nj)  the  suhjt'ct  on  the  loyal  side. 

1  h(‘  (Jiiel  is  the  lather  of  tin*  people;  can  there  he  a  p(‘ople  without  a 
lather,  (‘h  t  (Jod  made  tin'  Cdiiid*.  Who  says  that  the  Chief  is  not 
'Mse  I  He  is  wise;  hut  his  childrt*n  are  fools.”  Tuba  goes  on  generally 
till  lie  has  silenc(‘d  all  o[»position  ;  and  if  his  arguments  are  not  always 
■'ouiid,  his  Void'  is  tlu‘  lomh*st,  and  In;  is  sun'  to  have  the  last  word. 
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liills,  ainl  tlio  mountains  in  the  distanoe.  It  is  an  utter  ruin 

now,  and  des<.)latiou  brooiW  around.  Tlie  wild  bird,  disturbed  by  the 
unwonted  sound  of  approaebinp^  footste})s,  rises  with  a  luirsh  scream, 
'rhoru-bushes,  marketl  with  the  ravages  of  wliite  ants,  rank  grass  with 
pricklv  barlied  seeds,  and  noxious  weeds,  overrun  the  whole  {dace.  The 
foul  hvt*na  has  deliled  the  sanctuary,  and  the  midnight-owl  has  |)erche«l 
on  its  crumbling  walls,  to  disp)rge  the  undigested  remnant  of  its  |)rey. 

(  Mie  can  scarctdy  look  without  b'cliugs  of  sadness  on  tin' utter  desolation 
of  a  place  where  men  have  met  to  worshij)  tln^  Suj)reme  lleing,  or  have 
united  in  uttering  the  magniticent  words,  “  ddiou  art  the  King  of  glory, 

( )  t’hrist  !  ”  and  n'lnemlu'r,  that  tin'  nativi's  cd’  this  {tart  know  nothing  of 
His  religion,  not  even  llis  name;  a  strange  su|)erstition  mak<‘s  them  shun 
this  sacH'd  |)hn‘e,  as  men  do  the  |)estilence,  and  they  never  come  near 
it.  Apart  from  the  ruins,  there  is  nothing  to  remind  one  that  a  C'hris- 
tian  power  ev(*r  had  tradt'rs  here  ;  for  the  natives  of  to-day  are  {)recisely 
what  their  fathers  were,  when  the  Portuguese  first  rounded  the  Cape. 
Their  language,  unless  buried  in  tbe  Vatican,  is  still  unwritten.  Not  a 
single  art,  save  that  of  distilling  spirits  by  nu'ans  of  a  gun-barrel,  has 
ever  Ikh'u  learnt  from  the  strangers;  and,  if  all  the  |)rogeny  of  the 
whites  were  at  onet'  to  leave  the  country,  their  only  memorial  would  be 
the  ruins  of  a  few’  stone  and  mud-built  walls,  and  that  blighting  relic  of 
till' slav('-tra(h*,  the  bi'lief  that  man  may  scdl  his  brother  man;  a  bern'f 
which  is  not  of  native  origin,  for  it  is  not  Ibinul  exet'pl  in  the  track  of 
tilt'  IVu’tuguese. 

Oiir  traveller  must  be  a  dear  lover  of  bright  birds,  song 
birds;  wlu'rever  they  Hit  and  sing,  he  knows,  if  tliere  be  no 
other  signs,  that  he  is  a{)])roaehing  the  residences  of  men,  or 
s|)rings  of  water,  llich  varieties  of  birds  appear,  t(K) ;  here  is 
a  congregation  of  them  near  Tette  : — 

'fhe  winter  birds  of  |)assagc,  such  as  the  yt'llow'  wagtail  and  blue 
(bongo  shrikes,  hav(‘ all  g(me,  and  other  kinds  have  come;  the  brown 
kite  with  his  j)iping  like  a  boatswain’s  whistle,  tin*  spotted  cuckoo  with 
a  call  like  “  pula,”  and  the  i’(»ller  and  horn-bill  with  theii’ loud  high 
indes,  an*  (*ecasionally  distinctly  In'ard,  though  gein'rally  this  harsln'r 
music  is  half  drowned  in  tlu^  volunn*  of  sweet  sounds  jioured  forth  from 
many  a  throbbing  throat,  which  makes  an  African  Cdiristmas  sca'iii  like 
an  I'higlish  May.  Some  biids  of  tln^  weav(*r  kind  have  laid  asid(*  tln'ir 
wint(*r  garnu'nts  of  a  sober  brown,  and  apjtear  in  a  gay  summer  dn^ss  of 
searh't  and  ji't  black ;  others  have  pass(‘d  from  gret'u  to  bright  yllow 
with  |»atches  like  black  velv(*t.  d'he  brisk  little  cock  whydah-bird  with 
a  pink  bill,  alb'r  assuming  his  sumnn'r  garb  of  black  and  white,  has 
graceful  |»himes  attached  to  his  in'W’  coat;  his  linery,  as  some  believe, 
is  to  |>h*ase  at  least  st'ven  ben  birds  w  ith  which  he  is  said  to  live,  birds 
<>l  song  are  not  entirely  conliin'd  to  villages;  but  tlu'v  have  in  Africa  so 
oltcn  been  obst*rved  to  cumjrejjate  around  villages,  as  to  jU’oducc  the  im¬ 
pression  that  song  and  beauty  may  have  been  intended  to  {dea.se  the  ear 
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juhI  ovo  of  niaii,  for  it  is  only  when  we  apin-oaeli  tlie  haunts  of  men  tliat 
we  know  that  the  time  of  the  sin^nn^j:  of  hints  is  come.  We  once 
thoui;ht  tliat  the  little  creatures  were  attraeteil  to  man  only  hy  ^n-ain 
ami  water,  till  we  saw  dt'S^Tted  villages,  tin*  people  all  swept  olV  hy 
slavery,  with  grain  standing  hy  running  streams,  hut  no  hirds.  A  red- 
throatcil  hlack  weav<*r-hird  comes  in  lloeks  a  little  later,  wi'aring  a  long 
train  nf  magnificent  plumes,  which  seem  t<>  he  greatly  in  his  .way  wlnai 
wtnking  for  his  dinner  annmg  the  long  gniss.  A  goatsucker  or  night 
jar  {Cametornis  vexillurius)^  only  ten  inches  long  from  head  to  tail,  also 
attracts  the  eye  in  Novemher  hy  a  couple  (»f  feathers  twenty-six  indies 
hnig  in  the  middle  of  each  wing,  the  ninth  and  tenth  from  the  outside, 
dney  give  a  slow  wavy  motion  to  the  wings,  an<l  eviilently  retard  his 
flight,  for  at  other  times  he  flies  so  ipiick  that  no  hoy  could  hit  him 
with  a  stone.  The  natives  can  kill  a  hare  hy  throwing  a  eluh,  and 
make  good  running  shots,  hut  no  one  ever  struck  anight  jar  in  common 
dress,  though  in  the  evening  twilight  they  settle  close  to  one’s  fei't. 
What  may  he  the  ohjirt  of  tin*  flight  of  the  male  bird  h(‘ing  refanh'd 
we  cannot  fell.  The  males  aloiu*  possess  these  feathers,  and  only  for  a 
time. 
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l)ut  iiiuoli  as  we  have  quoted,  and  are  quoting,  our  readers 
will  be  pleased,  we  are  sure,  to  see  the  aecount  of  the  faithful 


iionky-(;uii)k:- 


Tln*  honey -guide  is  an  extraordinary  bird  ;  how  is  it  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  family  has  h*arin*d  that  all  men,  white  or  black,  are  fond  of 
honey  t  d’he  instant  the  little  fellow  gets  a  glimpse  of  a  man,  he  hast(*ns 
to  grei't  him  with  the  hearty  invitation  to  come,  as  Mhia  translated  it, 
to  a  bees’  hive,  and  take  some  honey.  He  flies  on  in  the  proper  direc¬ 
tion,  perches  on  a  tree,  and  looks  hack  to  s(*e  if  you  are  following;  then 
on  to  another  and  anotlu*r,  until  he  guides  you  to  the  sjiot.  if  you  do 
not  accept  his  first  invitation  he  follows  you  with  [iressing  inqiortunities, 
tpaite  as  anxious  to  hire  the  stranger  to  the  bees’  hive  as  other  hirds  are 
to  draw  him  away  from  their  own  nests.  Kxeejit  while  on  the  march, 
our  men  were  sure  to  aeccjit  the  invitation,  and  manifested  the  same  by 
a  peculiar  re.^iionsive  whistle,  meaning,  as  they  said,  “  All  right,  go 
ahead  ;  we  are  coming.’  Ihe  bird  never  deceived  them,  hut  alwaye 
guidt'd  them  to  a  hive  of  bees,  thougii  some  had  hut  little  honey  in 
.store.  1  las  this  peculiar  habit  of  the  hoiu*y -guide  its  origin,  as  the 
altaelinieiit  of  d«»gs,  in  friendship  for  man,  or  in  love  for  the  sweet  pick¬ 
ings  of  tin*  plunder  left  on  the  ground  ]  Self-interest  aiding  in  jireser- 
\ation  fiom  danger  seems  to  he  the  rule  in  most  eases,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  bird  that  guards  the  hnlValo  and  rhinoceros.  The  grass  is  often 
>o  tall  and  (h*n>e  that  one  could  go  close  up  to  these  animals  (piite  un- 
lK*reeived;  hut  the  guardian  bird,  sitting  on  the  beast,  sees  the  approach 
of  danger,  flaps  its  wings  and  screams,  which  causes  its  bulky  charge  to 
rush  ofl  from  a  foe  he  has  neither  seen  nor  heard  ;  fur  his  ‘reward  the 
vigilant  little  watcher  has  the  jiick  of  the  parasites  of  bis  fat  friend.  In 
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ot*  the  (io-nak(‘ds,  the  delicate  and  suggestive  substantive  by 
which  the  natives  described  themselves,  the  Ilaenda  Pezi ;  thV 
onlv  clothing  of  these  interesting  j)eo})le  was  a  coat  of  red  ochre; 
theV  however  seemed  to  feel  no  less  decent  than  the  travellers 
did*  with  their  clothes  on.  So  they  passed  along  the  cool  and 
bracing  heights,  exhilarating  mind  and  body  by  their  clear, 
bracing  atmosphere.  Among  other  most  interesting  particulars 
are  the  accounts  of  the  usages  of  the  people  ;  their  superstitions, 
arms,  and  instruments.  There  is  little,  liowever,  if  anything, 
to  create  any  prejudice  against  them  ;  they  seem  a  people  not 
wanting  in  power,  and  if  witli  many  of  the  attributes  of  the 
barbarian,  yet  giving  unmistakable  evidences  of  their  manhood 
— not  wanting  in  hospitality,  with  assured  religious  ideas,  and 
apparently  a  clear  capacity  for  improvement.  Pleasant  it  is  to 
r(‘ad  of  the  merry  games  of  children  in  the  villages  in  the  cool 
of  the  evtming,  and  certainly  not  unamusing  to  hear  of  their 
surprise,  sometimes  linked  to  pity,  at  the  scientific  usages  and 
instruments  of  the  travellers.  One  of  the  ladies  of  the  Makololo 
observ(‘d  Livingstone  making  observations  on  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  thermometers  ;  she  thought  lie  was  engaged  in  ])lay,  and 
said,  with  roguish  ghe,  “]\)or  thing,  playing  like  little  child.” 
Some  had  more  terrible  illustrations  of  the  ])ower  of  the  white 
man  ;  they  met  with  one  old  man  who  retaiiu'd  a  vivid  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  having  (‘iicountered  in  IS‘J4  some  users  of  guns ;  he 
said,  “  As  we  loolo'd  at  the  men  and  horses,  juiffs  of  smoke  arose, 
“  and  some  of  us  dropped  down  dead  ;  never  saw  anything  like 
“  it  in  my  life  ;  a  man’s  brains  lying  in  one  place  and  his  body 
“  in  another  lu‘  could  not  understand  what  was  killing  thoin. 
Dr.  1  aviugstone  had  a  striking  illustration  of  the  honesty  of 
some  of  these  wild  creatures. 

Ainoiig  tho  arlicl(‘s  put  into  the  liainb  of  Sekeletu’s  \viv('s  for 
greater  .Mrurity  were  two  inanuserijit  viduines  <if  notes,  wliieli,  eii 
starting  in  18^3  fmni  tlie  inli'rior  tu  the  West  (Naist,  Dr.  Livingsti.iir 
yished,  in  the  (‘vent  of  his  lu'ver  n'turning  from  tliat  Iia/.ardoiis 
journey,  to  lu*  transmitted  to  his  family.  A  huter  was  left  with  tlxan, 
addre>se<l  t«*  any  haiglish  traveller  or  trader,  and  (‘Xpressing  a  de>iro 
that  the  volumes  might  he  handed  to  Mr.  .Moffat.  One  cimtaiiRd 
notes  on  the  di>eoverv  of  l,ake  Xgami,  and  on  the  Kalahari  Dt'sert ; 
the  other,  notes  on  its  natural  historv.  The  i\Iak(»lolo,  wlio  ha.l 
guardo,!  all  th.‘  rest  of  the  propm-ty  most  faithfully,  declared  that  they 
h.jd  deli\ei(M|  the  hooks  to  (Uie  ol  ih(‘  onlv  tw(>  traders  who  had  visitoil 
them.  W  hen  they  were  now  told  tliat  the  person  in  ([uestion  denied 
tlieir  reeeiuion,  Seijume,  one  of  Sekeletu's  wives,  said,  “  lie  lies,  I 
tliem  to  him  m\sell.  C  onseienee  seems  t(>  have  worked;  for  the 
trader,  having  gone  U*  MoM'lekatse's  country,  one  of  tlu‘  volumes  wiu 
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]iiit  iiit«>  tlii‘  niJiil-lnio:  (‘oiiiiiiu:  tVoin  llio  south,  which  cnuio  to  liaiul 
■witli  th(‘  h»ck  taken  olV  in  quite  a  scientitic  manner. 
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iVlso  tlioy  confossod  tliat  they  iioiMled  miicli  the  wdiieli  "iiidod 
illie  white  mail.  “  d'licy  needed,”  they  said,  ‘‘  the  lh)ok  ot*  God.” 
fcViid  it  is  very  interestiuj^  to  notice  that  a  reference  to  the 
llriitli  of  the  book  and  tlie  Author,  always  seemed  to  have  a 
’^mniter  influence  on  the  native  mind  than  any  cleverness  of 
■illustration.  Everywhere,  however,  the  curse  of  the  slave- 
’  trade  proclaimed  itself  in  depraving  all  the  higher  instincts  of 
ithe  tribes  ;  and  being  the  cause  of  horioi's  and  cruelties  in- 
hiumerable  and  unspeakable.  Gur  travellers  sometimes  were 
jable  to  lake  the  ])art  of  the  oppressed,  and  to  liberate  them. 
After  such  an  adventure,  one  little  boy,  of  a  company  to  whom 
they  had  given  freedom,  with  the  sim})licity  of  childhood  said, 
“  The  others  tied  and  starved  us,  you  cut  the  ro})es,  and  tell  us 
“  to  eat ;  what  sort  of  people  are  you  Y  Where  did  you  come 
“  from  ?  ”  AVT>  cannot,  in  our  pages,  accompany  our  travellers  in 
I  their  start  for,  and  discovery  of.  Lake  Nyassa,  the  lake  of  storms  ; 
it  is  a  wonderful  lake. 

‘‘  Ih)W  far  is  it  to  the  end  of  the  lake  ”  we  in(|nired  of  an  intelli- 
jjl^enl -looking  native  at  tin'  south  part.  “  The  otlnn*  end  of  tlie  lake  !  ” 
he  exclaimed,  in  real  or  well-feigin'd  ast(»nishment,  “  who  ever  heard 
nf  such  a  tiling  ?  Why,  if  one  .started  wh(*n  a  nn*re  hoy  to  walk 
to  tlu‘  other  einl  of  the  lake,  In*  would  he  an  old  grey-lieadi'd 
man  before  he  got  there.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  being  at¬ 
tempted." 

Death  found  the  travellers,  as  our  readers  know,  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  beneath  a  great  Jhiobab  tree.  Dr.  Living.stone,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  little  band  of  his  countrymen,  left,  in  a  night  service, 
the  body  of  his  brave  and  beloved  wile,  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Aloffat :  and  Hishop  Mackenzie,  who  had  left  behind  his 
probabilities  of  ])romotion  in  his  church  in  England,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Alission,  had  not  joined  it  long  before  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  severe  climate.  ()ur  readers  remember  how  Dr. 
Livingstone  was  severely  impeached  and  charged  with  the 
failure  of  the  Alission  ;  it  is  very  satislactory  to  his  own  friends 
to  see  how  fully,  by  the  letters  of  Dishop  Alackenzie  himself,  he 
is  exemerated ;  it  is  now  certain  had  Livingstone’s  advice  been 
followed,  the  results  w’ould  probably  have  been  very  different. 
We  have  conjoined  the  name  of  the  first  Dishop  with  the 
name  of  the  illustrious  traveller  and  discoverer  of  those 
regions ;  not,  of  course,  in  the  feeling  that  there  is  any  kind  of 
equality  in  the  claims  of  the  men.  Dishop  Alackenzie  was  a 
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bravo  man,  and  wo  liavo  pleasure  in  introdii(‘in^  llic  socon 
edition  of  his  life  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  ;  but  his  sue 
eessor  failed  altogether,  and  soon,  wc  understand,  quite  left  tli 
held  of  labour.  We  shall  hope  for  an  opportunity  to  renev 
Maekenzie’s  life  and  efforts  in  another  paper;  ineantime,  th 
true  Ibshop  of  the  Makololo,  the  region  of  the  Zambesi,  anc 
Nyassa,  is  our  great  traveller,  Livingstone  himself.  Tlierc  i 
sinuething  absurd  in  sending  a  man,  however  able  am 
daring,  from  the  banks  of  the  Cam  or  Isis,  or  an  Lnglisl 
vicarage,  to  those  wdd,  fever-haunted,  unfathomable  solitudes 
while  the  method  pursued  by  Mackenzie,  wc  confess,  seeim 
to  proclaim  the  folly  of  carrying  Anglican  sacerdotalism  tc 
those  strange  regions  and  savage  tribes,  who  certainly  do  not*: 
need  the  glittering  ritual,  but  the  knowledge  of  Christ  crucified, 'I 


WHAT  TS  A  inWIN?* 


VS  every  distinct  congregation  now  scons  as  much  to  iuhhI 
its  own  llvmn-book  as  its  own  minister,  we  ai'e  not 


surpris('d  that  I)r.  Thomas  has  set  before  himself  the  task 
which  here,  in  this  volume,  we  behold  accomplished.  lUit  the 
dogma  which  has  governed  its  execution,  and  the  method  and 
spirit  in  which  the  compilation  has  been  wrought  out,  seem  to 
call  for  some  criticism.  If  J)r.  Thomas  chooses,  with  the 
consenting  will  of  his  own  church  and  congregation,  to  puhlisli 
and  use,  in  this  more  private  connection,  such  a  llymn-hook 
as  this  before  us,  we  may  regret,  but  it  would  be  scarceh 
a  case  for  jn-otest,  or  extensive  criticism  ;  but  when  it  is  im¬ 
plied  that  the  method  of  this  ITymn-book  is  the  only  sound 
met  hod  (>t  Christian  service,  and,  by  the  extensive  advertise¬ 
ment  of  it,  other  congregations  are  invited  to  the  use  of  suck 
a  method  of  the  service  of  song,  we  think  those  interested  in 
the  general  questions  of  public  devotion  and  psalmody  may 
be  exj)e(‘ted  to  ofier  iq)on  the  book  more  than  a  passing 
opinion. 

Dr.  Ihomas  (juotes,  in  his  titlepage,  a  saying  of  St.  Augustine: 


The  Aiiijus^Uuv  JItimn- A  Il/inmal  for  all  Clnirrhes.  (V 
PiKmI  1)\  Lavid  1  homas,  Pitman. 
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“  A  hvnni  must  be  praise  ;  praise  to  God,  aud  this  in  the  form 
“  of  ddie  seiiteiico  was  quoted  in  the  (iaarterhj  Rerieiv 

for  to  j^ive  eifeet  to  its  own  words,  “  That  liymns  slioidd 

“  !)('  addressed  to  God,  one  would  not  expect  to  find  doubted, 
“  vet,  practically,  this  rule  has  been  set  aside/^  We  believe 
there  is  much  spiritual  wisdom  in  this,  nor  could  we  take  ex- 
cet)tion  to  it  as  a  canon  for  the  service  of  holy  son<»  ;  but  to 
the  a])plication  of  the  canon  in  the  Aaifastine  Jlpnin-Jtonk,  we 
take  verv  ji^reat  exception,  and  believe  that,  in  the  application 
of  the  rule,  the  compiler  has  sadly  narrowt'd  the  range  of 
('hristian  and  devotional  feeling.  The  Te  Ihaim  is  a  most 
noble  and  glorious  hymn,  but  there  are  other  chords  of  diris- 
tian  harmony  and  melody  it  does  not  include ;  and  in  this 
matter,  why  should  we  go  beyond,  or  seek  to  be  wiser,  than 
the  l)Ook  of  Psalms  Have  we,  in  those  wonderful  and  in¬ 
spired  expressions,  only  the  song  of  praise  addressed  to  (iod  ? 
There  are  thoughts  aboaf  God,  there  arc  inurmurings  and 
breathings  of  contrition,  there  are  inward  recollections  of  his 
past  dealings  with  the  soul;  they  are  not  all  triumph  and 
rapture,  or  ascription.  A  hymn  may  be  a  hymn  of  praise, 
even  when  it  is  not  addressed  to  (iod.  Di*.  Thomas  seems  to  us 
to  act  as  a  sculptor  who  should  erect  a  monument  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  but  1‘eel  that  it  was  no  monument  to  his  honour 
unless  it  bore  the  inscription,  “  llioa  art  the  Dahe  of  Weirnaftony 
And  many  of  those  strains  and  tones  in  which  the  spirit  wails 
in  grief,  and  sits  longing  in  the  shadow — when  the  eyes  are 
closed  to  the  splendours  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  night  is  round 
the  spirit — may  be  not  the  less,  in  their  faith,  and  patience,  and 
hope,  hymns  of  praise.  Hymns  of  t)raise,  although,  perhaps, 
like  “^ly  God,  my  Father,  while  I  stray/^  rather  suited  for  the 
cloister  than  the  choir — the  oratory  than  the  sanctuary. 

Dr.  d'homas  has  (pioted  the  words  of  Augustine  from  the 
Qifartertf/Jiericir;  and  as  he  intended  to  rear  so  large  a  superstruc¬ 
ture  on  them,  he  ought  to  have  referred  to  Augustinu^s  own 
words,  and  thus  have  verified  them.  In  fact,  as  they  have  been 
quoted  by  the  writer  in  the  Quarterh/y  we  believe  they  do 
not  occur  in  Augustine  at  all ;  the  article  in  the  Qaarterhj  was 
intended  to  depreciate  experimental  and  evangelical  utterances 
in  hymns.  The  article  sneers  at  some  hymns  as  “  legacies 
“  left  us  by  the  high-pew  system,  when  men,  curtained  in  oak 
“  and  red  baize,  may  have  thought  they  came  to  cliurch  for 
“  their  private  orisons.^’  Augustine^s  words  are  : — 


Hymns  an*  jiraist*s  of  (iod  acc»)m})ani(*d  witlj  singing :  hymns 
an*  sviKjs  ('(mtaininif  the  praise  of  Cod.  If  there  he  praise^  and 
it  hr  Hid  if  Cody  it  is  HO  hi/HiH  :  if  there  be  ja'aisey  and  Cod^s  praise^ 
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and  it  be  not  snmj,  it  is  no  hymn.  It  must  ikhmIs,  thiMi,  it*  it  he  a 
hymit,  have  those  three  thiiig^s,  both  })r:iise,  ami  that  ot  (hul,  aiid 
sini,nu^^  Wliat  is  tlion,  there  have  failed  the  hymns  ?  'J'liere  liave 
faiiod  the  praiM'S  whieli  are  suii*?  unto  (Jod.  Ho  sotMiioth  to  toll  of  a 
thiu^^  l)aiuful,  and,  so  to  s[)oak,  dojdorahle.  For  he  that  sini^eth  ;; 
praise,  not  only  juaisoth,  hut  also  praisoth  with  gladness  :  ho  that| 
singoth  praise,  not  only  singeth,  hut  also  lovelh  him  ot  whom  he  ^ 
singoth.  In  praise,  there  is  the  speak  ing  forth  (f  one  confessing  fi\ 
singing  ;  the  a  feet  ion  of  one  loving. 

Nonv,  we  tliink  this  wdll  searcoly  boar  tlic  rigid  constructive 
groove-work  into  wdiicli  Dr.  Tlioinas  has  fitted  his  compilation. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  chief  end  of  the  liymn  as  praise  to 
(lod,  that  it  sliould  be  a  rapture  of  Christian  experience,  like 
matiy  of  those  wdiich  have  evidently  only  received  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  present  compiler. 

There  is  something,  to  us,  really  absurd  in  the  distinction, 
draw’ll  in  this  volume,  between  hymns  and  sacred  poetrv,  Iroiii 
wdiich  it  folio w’s,  as  they  are  included  in  sacred  poetry,  that 
such  pieces  as  the  following  are  not  hymns  of  praise  : — 

“  (Jraci*,  ’lis  a  charming  sound.” 

“  WhcMi  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross.” 

“Christ,  the  Lord,  is  risen  to-dav.” 

“'the  (Jod  of  Abram  j)raise.” 

“  Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts.” 

“  Come,  we  that  love  the  Lord.” 

“  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear.” 

“  Rise,  my  soul,  and  stretch  thy  wings.” 

The  spacious  tirmament  on  high.” 

“  With  joy  w  e  meditate  the  grace.” 

“  Where  high  the  heavenly  temple  stands.” 

Upon  ovorv  admission  that  a  hymn  sliould  be  a  song  of 
praise,  wdiat  is  there  to  hinder  the  admission  of  such  hymns,  and 
sentiments,  and  expressions  as,  for  instance,  the  "following 
translations  bv  lU'v.  Dr.  Neale,  from  the  hymins  of  the  Eastern 
tduirch.  Thus,  from 

8.  STEPHEN,  THE  S.MiAITE. 

Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid, 

.\rt  thou  sore  distrest  ? 

“  (  onie  to  Me  — saith  One — “and  condng, 

He  at  rest !  ” 

Hath  He  marks  to  lead  me  to  Him, 

If  He  be  my  guide  t 

In  His  feet  and  Hands  are  Wound-prints, 

And  His  Side.” 
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h  ive  .iuo(o(l  seeiu  to  liave  boon  omitted  on  iiniieiple,  mid  they 
are  of  hymns  too  preeioiis  to  he  omitted  from  <//<//  eompdation 
'iulendedto  help  the  strugf-ling  devotions  ol  the  e hureh  ;  and 
as  suhstitntions  for  sneh  dear  wise-liononred  words,  does  Dr. 
Thomas  think  that  such,  as  these  pieees  of  his  own  eonipositmn, 
sui.plv  an  equivalent  ^  Although  they  are  addressed  to  Dod 
•ind  to  the  Saviour,  we  eould  only  inelndc  them  among  the 
i.ieees  of  sacred  poetry;  and  they  eertainly  cannot  take  rank 
with  those  which  he  has  iuehuh-d  beneath  that  demonstration, 
ill  this  volume.  They  are  wanting  in  that  subdued  ieeling,  that, 
reverent,  reserved  homage,  which  seems  to  ns  most  essential  to 
a  hymn  of  praise :  the  first  is  a  hymn  ol  thankiiilness  toi  tlie 

lu)ly  (1  opart  eel  dead  : — 

For  Jill  the  ujrejil  men  who  Jire  p)ne, 

Who  now  in  heiiven  surround  'Phy  thri»ne, 

We  pniise  'Phy  Njime,  ()  Sji\  iour  ; 

Phouirh  Prom  our  s])heres  they  ’ve  pjissed  iiway, 

We  tliink  oP  them  with  love  this  ihiy, 

And  prjiise  Phy  name,  ()  Sjiviour. 

Saviour,  Saviour,  let  their  virtues 
f  Downward  lh*w  in  deepenin'^  river, 

I  Now  Jind  ihrouLJch  all  time  Por  ever. 

For  hards  that  struck  tin*  lyre  ol  truth, 

And  all  who  irave  to  Precdom  hirth. 

We  praise  Thy  Name,  ()  Saviour: 

For  all  who  Pou^hi  iu  freedom’s  lieht. 

Anil  ^ave  their  life’s  blood  Por  the  rij^ht. 

We  praise  'I'hy  Niime,  O  Sjiviour : 

Saviour,  S.viour,  let  their  virtues 
Downward  Ilow  in  deepemmi  river, 

Ni*w  and  throuiih  all  time  Por  ever. 
i 

For  sjiints  that  pr.tyed,  and  seers  that  taught. 

"I  And  all  who  lor  the  ri<jhteous  timiJjht, 

We  praise  'Phy  Name,  ()  Sjniour; 

For  miiihtv  pre«»ehers  ol  I  hy  \N  ord. 

And  all  wlio  nobly  sene  'Phee,  Ford, 

We  praise  Phy  Name,  ()  Saiiour: 

I  Saviour,  Saviour,  let  their  virtues 

1  Down  ward  How  iu  deepening  river, 

Now  and  throuiih  all  time  for  ever. 

For  Jill  heroes,  imirlyrs,  sa;j:es, 

Men  whose  Paith  lit  up  the  Mj;es, 

Wc  praise  'Phy  Name,  t)  Saviour  ; 

And  Por  the  jrood  of  humbler  name. 

Who  passed  Irom  earlli  unknown  to  fame. 

We  praise  Thy  Name,  ()  Saviour: 

Saviour,  Sjiviour,  let  their  virtues 
Downward  How  in  deepeniiei  river 
Now  and  throujjh  all  time  lor  ever. 


W  hot  is  d  lit/nai 


In  the  lollowing,  louiuled  on  old  »Iolin  lt(d)inson^s  expression, 
tliat  “(lod  luid  much  more  light  and  truth  to  break  tbrtli 
“  1‘rom  His  word,”  is  a  succession  of  verses;  it  wants  almost 
every  element  of  tlie  hymn.  As  verses,  we  should  not  only 
lake  no  exception  to  them,  but  even  admit  them  into  a  selection 
ol*  sacred  poetry  ;  but  as  hvmns,  they  are  not  soothing,  but  irri*? 
tating  ;  not  subduing,  but  blustering: — 

Aid  us  to  search  Thy  Scriptures,  Lord, 

As  luiners  search  tor  ‘rold; 

'there  lie  vast  treasures  unexplored, 

And  wonders  yet  untold, 
thouiih  Churelies  detnu  their  creeds  of  worth 
And  think  their  systems  broad, 
thou,  liord,  hast  yet  more  liirht  and  truth 
'to  break  I'orth  I’rom  'thy  Word. 

Let  ihitsv  (vlut  sit  in  jtrivsflj/  sfdtCj 
^Is  lor(/lin(fs  nn'i'  mnul, 

And  by  the  notions  they  dictate, 

'I’he  thou5;hts  ot'  men  would  bind, 

Kememlter  well  that  on  this  eartli 
It  mur^t  be  ever  heartl — 
the  liord  liath  yet  more  lig:ht  and  trut 
I'o  break  forth  from  llis  Word. 

Onr  tit  fir  crerds  u'hif  should  we  preach 
.Is  'J'hif  full  ifospel.  Lord, 

Wliih‘  depths  of  irutli  no  saije  can  reacli 
Li(‘  hidden  in  'thy  word  ? 

\VheTi  "^hall  the  bh'st  conviction  reii^n 
In  all  thy  (’hurdles.  Lord, 

'that  'thou  hast  yet  more  lijjht  and  truth 
to  break  forth  from  'thy  Word  I 

Help  us  to  shun  the  hifpd's  wap, 

\\  ho  vainly  liolds  that  he 
(  an  h(M*e — the  creature  of  a  day— 
head  out  tliy  full  decree, 
llechuided  pili^rims  on  this  earth. 

We  would  remember,  Lord, 

that  'thou  hast  yet  more  lii^ht  and  trutli  ,, 

'to  break  forth  i’rom  'thy  Word. 

Man's  thrones,  h<av  stnall  thep  seem  aj 

y’n  Xature's  majestp!  ■ 

I  hey  are  as  atoms  in  the  beam,  I 

As  sprays  upon  the  sea.  I 

Our  creeds  are  hut  of  humble  worth  I 

'to  thy  blest  i;ospel.  Lord  ;  9 

I'or  'thou  hast  yet  more  lij^lit  and  truth.  || 

to  bia  ak  f<»rth  from  Thy  Word.  9 

O  (hul.  'tliou  hather  of  the  soul,  I 

I  liou  Author  of  that  Word,  ■ 


of  the  Kastero  Church. 


l.s  tluMe  l)iH(liMn,  as  Monarch, 

That  llis  Brow  adorns? 

“  Yea,  a  ('’rown,  in  every  surety. 

Hut  of  riiorns  !  ” 

If  I  lind  Him,  if  1  follow, 

What  His  guerdon  here? 

“  Many  a  sorrow,  many  a  labour, 

Many  a  tear.’’ 

If  I  still  hold  closely  to  Him, 

What  hath  He  at'last  ?  ” 

“Sorrow  vaiKjuish’d,  labour  ended, 
.Ionian  past !  ” 

If  I  ask  Him  to  receive  me. 

Will  He  say  me  nay  ? 

“  Not  till  earth,  and  not  till  heaven 
Pass  aw  ay  !  ” 

Finding,  following,  keeping,  struggling, 
Is  He  sure  to  bless  ? 

“  Angels,  Martyrs,  Prophets,  Virgins, 
Answer,  Y(\s  !  ” 

Or,  the  following,  of 


s.  ANIUIKW’  OF  CUKTE. 

C'hristian!  dost  thou  nee  them 
On  the  holy  ground. 

How  the  troops  of  Midian 
Prowl  and  prowl  around  ? 
Christian!  up  and  smite  them, 
Counting  gain  but  loss: 

ISmite  them  by  the  merit 
()1‘  the  I  loly  Cross  ! 

Christian!  dost  thou /cc/  them, 
How  they  work  within, 
Striving,  tempting,  luring, 
(loading  into  sin  ? 

Christian  !  never  tremble  ; 

Never  be  down-cast ! 

Smite  them  by  the  virtue 
()1“  the  Lenten  Fast ! 

Christian!  dost  thou  hear  them, 
How  they  speak  thee  fair  ? 

“  Always  fast  and  vigil  ? 

Always  w.atch  and  prayer?” 
Christian  !  answer  boldly  : 

“Wliile  I  breathe  I  ])ray : 
Peace  shall  follow  battle, 

Night  shall  end  in  day, 

JANUARY, - vor.  X. 
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G(i  />•  (/  liffmn  ? 

“  Well  I  know  tliy  trouble, 

()  My  servant  true  ; 

Tliou  art  very  weary, — 

I  was  weary  too  : 

Hut  that  toil  shall  make  thee, 
Some  day,  all  Mine  own  : 
Hut  the  end  of  sorrow 

Shall  l)e  near  My  'I'lirone.” 


J^tich  liymiis,  tis  those,  are  excluded  from  J)r.  Tliomas''8  con¬ 
cept  ion  of  ])raise,  Ix^ctiusc  they  arc  not  immediately  addressed 
/o  (iod.  They  seem  to  us  overflowing:  with  the  truest  feelinji^s 
of  adoration,  but  tidortition  penetrated  with  gratitude.  Surely 
our  comj)iler  does  not  think  the  element  ot  gratitude  an  inter- 
fiTence  witli  tlie  intensity'  of  adoration  ?  The  same  s])irit  of 
excision  has  rudelv  cropped  out  to  the  exclusion  from  tlie 
Augustine  Ilvmn-book  of  some  of  the  dearest  words  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  some  of  those  words  themselves  even 


taking  tlie  form  of  immediate  adoration.  We  notice,  as  omis¬ 
sions,  the  following,  which,  to  omit,  is  something  like  the 
Hook  of  Psalms,  without  the  cxix.,  or  the  (  in. 


Firm  as  the  earth  Thy  (lospol  stands.”  |IH 

“  Our  (iod,  how  lirm  His  promise  stands.” 

“  Jesus,  immutably  the  same.” 

“  At  anehf)r  laid,  remote  from  home.”  r„i| 

“  Oh,  happy  day  tlwit  fixed  my  choice.”  * 

“  Fi('rce  p:issions  discom|)ose  the  mind.”  B 

*•  My  (iod,  my  life,  my  love.”  W  j 

“  How  shall  1  Ibllow  Him  I  serve?”  U  ^ 

‘‘  All  ye  that  pass  by.”  - 

“  How  sw('i*t  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds.” 

I-  4" 

Fraise,  everlasting  |)raise  be  paid.”  - 

“  I’rai.se  ye  ihe  Lord,  ’tis  good  to  raise.”  *  ] 

llegin,  my  tongue,  .some  heavenly  theme.’  H 

“When  gathering  clouds  around  I  view.”  ! 

“  (ireat  Former  of  this  varied  f  rame.”  j 

“  Sing  to  the  Lord  that  built  the  skies.”  '  pi  j 

“Jesus,  my  all,  to  heaven  is  gone.”  ^  .’ 

“  Head  of  the  church  triumphant.”  ^ 

“  Join  all  the  glorious  names.”  1  I 

“  Lre  the  blue  heavens  were  stretch’d  abroad.”  , 


And  so  on,  we  might  go  on  filling  a  page  or  two  with  the  mere, 
omissions  (d  the  church  s  sweetest  and  most  precious  wine  ol 
song.  It  Dr.  niomas  should  reply,  “  I  could  not  include  even 
”  holy  mehaly/'  we  again  reply,  that  such  as  most  of  those  we| 
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censor,  unrebiiked.  Whut  is  gained  by  such  an  alteration  as 
this  y — 

Okioinal.  I>u.  Thomas. 

WhoTi  w(‘  (lis(‘loso  our  wants  in  prayor.  And  whon  our  wants  in  prayer  we  »»pe, 
May  wo  our  wills  rosijjfii ;  May  wo  our  ohoioo  rosiy;u  ; 

lit't  TU)t  a  thought  our  bosoms  share,  Of  our  »b‘sires  lu'  'riu)ti  tlu'  seopt', 
Which  is  not  wholly  'riiiiu'.  Our  ]>l(iasure  only  Thifu\ 

We  have  no  sympathy  at  all  with  tliose  who  would  alter  a 
word  ill  that  wondrous  hymn, — 

'riiere  is  a  Ibiintaiii  tilled  with  blood. 

We  do  not  see  the  necessity  tor  the  alteration,  to  our  mind  and 
heart,  it  simply  expresses  the  tact,  (Hirist’s  death  is  a  tbuntain 
ot‘ new  lile  to  tlie  eoiiseieiiec  of  the  sinner,  to  the  heart  of  the 
world,  but  Dr.  Thomas  gives  it  us  in  this  fashion  : — 

Cowi’EK.  Die.  Thomas. 

'J’hen^  is  a  fountain  iilhid  with  blood,  'riuu**  is  a  fountain  full  and  fn'o. 

Drawn  from  Immanmd’s  vea’ns;  'I'liat  from  ddiy  mercy  Hows, 

.\nd  sinmas  jHunj^ed  iH'nt'alh  that  Hood  d’liither  may  sinners  (piiekly  lh*e, 

Lose  all  tluar  j^uilty  stains.  Ami  lose  their  iruiltv  woes. 

Again : — 

CoWl’EU.  Die.  'rilOMAS. 

O  for  a  closer  walk  with  (Jed,  Dh  !  for  a  w.alk  with  Thee*,  my  (»od, 

A  calm  and  heavi'iilv  frame*;  A  calm  ami  he*ave*nly  frame*, 

.\  lii^ht  to  shine  upon  the*  road  A  li^ht  to  shinei  upon  the^  re>a<l 

That  le\‘uls  me  to  the)  Lamb.  That  h'aels  me  te)  the  Lamb  ! 

In  the  following  hymn  of  Watts,  Dr.  Tliomas,  while  seeming 
to  improve  the  hymn,  has  entirely  cut  out  two  sentinionf«i  •-* 

Watts.  Die.  d'lioMAs. 

I»y  lon^  e‘X]»erie‘m‘e  have  1  known  l»y  lonuf  e'Xpe'iience^  have  I  known 

'I’hy  sover('i;^n  powea’to  save;;  'I’hy  sove‘re*iD^n  ]M)wer  to  save; ; 

ytf  'I'/iif  nninmnnf  I  renfure  down  ()  )n<nf  llnf  hurrif  hvlp  me*  down 

St'cure'ly  to  the;  j^rave.  Securely  to  the  grave*. 

Again  : — 


W  ATTS. 

desus  sh.ill  reign  whe*re‘’eT  the  sun 
l>oth  his  Miee*e‘ssive  jemrne'vs  run. 

His  kingelom  stretch  freem  sheue*  te» 
shore*, 

d’ill  melons  >hall  wax  Jiml  wane;  mi  more*. 

I'eer  Him  shall  e*ndle*ss  prayer  be*  maele*. 
Ami  juaise  s  thremg  tee  e  re>wn  His  }ie*ael ; 
His  name;  like;  swe  et  jee  rfumo  sluill  rise 
ith  eve  ry  morning  sjie  riHe;e. 


Dr.  'I’neiMAs. 

(inttf  Sarioftr  nti/u  whe;re;’e*r  the  sun 
Deith  his  sue*e*e*ssive‘  jemrne*ys  run  ; 

'I’hy  kingelenn  Hpre*ael  fremi  shore  to 
slmre*, 

Till  nmems  shall  wax  ami  wane  no  more. 

To  T/iec  let  e-mlle  ss  prayer  be;  maele, 

Let  not  Tint  n  iijn  hr  Unuj  drhiitcd 
(t  h't  Tliif  name  like*  pe*rfume*  rise 
With  e;very  im>rning  sacrilice;. 
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What  is  a  Hymn  / 

Watts  fares  badly  at  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  the  Anyasfine 
Hymn-hook  ;  he  lias  not  included  many  of  his  hymns— and 
scarcely  anv  of  his  best  and  most  dcligbtlul  and  ot  those 
quoted,  scarcely  one  escapes  without  some  hacking.  e  can 
well  believe  he  would  endorse  the  criticism  uttered  some  years 
since,  in  a  paper  attributed  to  John  Keble,  and  which  first  as¬ 
serted,  we  believe,  at  length,  the  theory  on  which  Dr.  Thomas’s 
book  is  compiled.  Mr.  Keble  says  : — 

Passing  hv  the  elegant  paraj^hrases  of  Addison,  we  arrive  at  the 
name  of  Dr.  Watts.  It  is 'the  most  ungracious  and  unwelcome  part 
of  our  present  task  to  speak  unlavourahly  ot  the  woll-incaut  contribu¬ 
tions  of  gocxl  men  to  the  cause  ot  Christian  piety,  especially  where  they 
are  still  popular  with  a  large  class  t>f  the  community.  M  e  do  not 
object  to  l)r.  Watts,  that  his  psalms  are  not  literal  versions,  which  he 
did  not  intend  them  to  be,  but  we  cannot  hel}>  sus})ecting,  that  the* 
attachment  of  the  better  educated  among  the  dissenters  to  this,  which 
is,  we  believe,  generally  their  hymn-book,  partakes  of  that  teeling  from 
which  many  pious  members  of  the  Church  adhere  to  old  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins.  was  an  excellent  man,  a  strong  reasoner,  of  un¬ 

doubted  piety,  and,  perhaps  a  rarer  virtue,  (*f  true  Christian  charity, 
but  in  our  (tpinion,  be  laboured  under  an  irn‘]tarable  deficiency  for  the 
task  he  undertook — he  teas  no  poet.  He  had  a  great  command  of 
scriptural  language,  and  an  extraordinary  facility  for  versification,  but 
his  piety  may  induce  us  to  make  excuses  for  his  poetry,  his  poetry  will 
do  little  to  exrite  dormant  piety. 

Tons  the  criticism  is  quite  incomprehensible  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  should  maintain  that  Watts  was  our  greatest  of  devotional 
poets,  excelling  especially  in  that  doxohyira/  element  which 
I)r.  Thomas  so  much  desires  ;  while  yet  he  does  abound  in  the 
subjective  and  hortative  hymns,  which  are  the  key-notes  of  the 
soul  in  its  efforts  to  raise  a  dormant  and  languid  devotion. 
How  could  Dr.  Thomas  omit  such  a  song  of  praise  as  the 
following  ? — 

Sing  to  the  Lord  that  built  the  skies, 

The  Lord,  that  rear’d  this  stately  frame  ; 

Let  all  the  nations  sound  His  pr.aise. 

And  lands  unknown  repeat  His  name. 

He  form’d  the  seas,  and  form’d  the  hills, 

Made  every  drop,  and  every  dust; 

Nature  and  time,  with  all  their  wheels, 

And  push’d  them  into  motion  first. 

Now  from  His  high  imperial  throne 
He  looked  far  down  upon  the  spheres  ; 

He  bids  the  shining  orbs  roll  on, 

.\nd  round  He  turns  the  hasty  years. 


Vroft'ssiH'  Park  an  (}tr  Old  th/mas. 

Which  thoni^li  wc  com  as  a^es  roll, 

Will  yet  lie  unexplored; 

May  we  with  loyal  hearts  rinj;  I’orlh, 

And  he  'I’hy  Name  ailored, 

That  'I'hou  hast  yi't  more  lijrlu  and  truth 
T(»  1)1  eak  forth  from  'I'hy  Word. 

Has  Dr.  Thomas  over  scon  tlio  words  ol'  Proti'ssor  B.  IT 
Hdwards,  rolorrin*:^  to  this  rude  msuiipidatioti  ot  tlio  holy,  olovjitt'd 
words  ol*  the  tdiurelds  poets  ?  d'hey  are  so  ehupieiit  beyond  our 
power  ol*  expression,  that  we  sliall  tivail  ourselves  ot*  tlieni.  lie 
speaks  ol*  hymns  as  the  product  ol*  earthly  genius  and  heavenly 
inspiration,  which  had  their  origin  almost  in  heaven.  lie 
says: — * 

“  'fhi'se  coni})ositions  should  remain  imchaui^ed,  so  that  the  ancient 
nrollections  connected  with  them  may  he  pre'^ervcd.  It  is  well  known, 
that  such  associations  aia*  often  a  |n*inci|)al  cause  of  the  (‘xtraordinary 
etVccts  whicli  an*  produced  hy  popular  music,  d'he  poetry  and  the 
music  may  he  indilVerent,  hut  the  composition  was  used  in  some  oreat 
crisis  of  the  country,  in  sonu'  n(‘w  tmn  of  human  affairs;  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  popular  sympathy,  and  recollection  imj)art  to  it  astonishing 
power. 

“  In  like  manner,  some  piec(‘s  of  sacred  music,  soun*  standard  hymns, 
excellent  as  they  may  he  in  themselves,  arc*  grc*atly  indehted  to  the 
remiiuscenc(‘s  that  have  been  clusteiing  around  them  for  ages,  'fhey 
were*  sung  in  the  fastnesses  oi'  thci  mountains,  when  it  was  unsafe*  to 
utter  the  loud(*r  notes;  or  in  some  almost  |■athomh*ss  glen,  wh<*re  tin* 
eucharistic  wine  might  he  mingled  with  tin*  hlood  of  tin;  communic*ant. 
Some  of  them  aroused  the  fainting  spirit  of  tin*  reformi*r,  when  the  fate 
of  Protestantism  was  (h*p(*inling  on  tin*  turn  which  a  half-c‘nlighlened 
huiuau  will  might  take*,  in  tin*  caj>ricc*  of  a  momc'ut.  Others  wc*rt5 
sung  on  a  wintry  sea  hy  pilgrim  voice's.  Some  an*  hallowed  hy 
missionary  reminiscences,  or  hy  all  the*  sad,  ye*t  joyful  images  of  the 
cliamher  of  de'ath.  A  thousand  tinn*s  have  the*y  epuvere*el  on  li))s, 
which  in  a  moment  w’cn*  motionle'-s  fore‘ver.  A  thousand  tinuis 
have  tlu*y  been  wept  rathe'r  than  sung,  while*  the*  grave*  was  un¬ 
vailing  he*r  faithful  bosom  ;  while*  a  mother’s  precious  n'lnains 
were  de*scending  to  their  last  resting-[)lac(*,  or  while*  the*y  came  as  life 
Irom  the*  dead  to  the  solitary  mourne*r,  whose*  (*ntire  household  were 
beneath  the  clods  of  the*  valley.  hh'e*i’yw'he're*,  in  immmcrahle  huryiug- 
plae*es,  fragments  e)f  the*m  an*  e*ngraven  with  rude*  device's,  te*ae*hing  the; 
rustic  moralist  how  to  die*,  or  pointing  him  to  tin*  sure  and  ce*rtain  hope*. 


Wc  have  not  the  works  of  Protesse)r  H.  1>.  r.elwards  within  reaich  to 
verity  the  epiotation ;  hut  extract  from  a  iruiv  aelinirahle,  anel  most 
jejelicious  ve)lume* : — I/t/itins  nmJ  ('/totrs  :  tn\  the  (dnl  the  ^[nuHvr 

the  Sernce  <>/  Som/  tn  the  Ihntse  of  the  /<o/v/.  IJy  ..Vnstin  l*he!]).s,  and 
lalwarels  Park,  anel  Daniel  L.  Purher.  Andeevei. 
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riifv  an*  <'iiil»aluu“<l  in  tin*  most  saort'd  atloctioiis  ot  tin*  lu*art.  IIk'V 
o|h*n  1*01111*  liki*  miM‘en  ministers  of  ufraee  to  tin*  soul.  We  would  not  | 
lose  a  line,  or  siitVer  the  alteration  of  a  word.  The  sJujIitest  ehan<;e 
breaks  the  link,  it  is  saerilege  to  toueh  them,  ddiey  connect  us  with  - 
♦he  holy  dead  on  the  other  side  of  the  oeeau  ;  they  bring  up  the  ‘ 
hallowed  mrinories  ot  Watts,  and  Wesley,  and  Cowper^  they  make  us  : 
at  home  in  the  venerable  churehyards  where  our  forefathers’  dust  is 
garnered.  W'e  are  /J7/o/r-eitizens  with  the  great  commonwealth  of  the 
hajijiy  dead  in  both  heniis|)heres.  W\‘  feel  new  chords  ot  relationship 
to  tin*  .saints  in  glory.” 

This  (^notation  brings  us  to  our  most  serious  charge  against 
this  compilation.  W  e  have  often  been  made  angry  by  the  rude 
mas.sacre  and  mutilation  of  many  of  our  most  favourite  hymns; 
but  we  scarcely  know  that  ever  before  our  wrath  has  been  so 
kindled.  In  llis  preface,  Dr.  Thomas  says,  “  the  editor  has  in  a 
“  few  cases  made  slight  alterations.’'  Again,  “  we  have,  as  will 
“  be  seen,  availed  ourselves  of  this  license  of  alteration.”  lie 
has  a.ssuredly  done  so,  so  that  sometimes  we  have  exclaimed,  what 
does  the  man  mean  by  it  'f  W^e  must  maintain  that  rcverenco 
to  a  d(‘part('d  writt'r,  should  preside  over  all  perusals  of  his 
W(u*ks;  we  bi'lieve  that  the  rights  of  genius  here  are  as  sacred 
as  in  any  otlu‘r  department  in  art.  Indignantly  exclaimed  one, 
to  whom  W(‘  were  speaking  of  Dr.  Thomas's  sins,  “  lie  has  no 
“  more  right  to  do  it  than  the  modern  pre-Raphaelite  has  to  take 
“a  painting  of  one  of  the  ancient  masters,  and  mess  it  about  that 

“  it  niav  be  conformed  to  his  theorv  !  ”  Dr.  Thomas's  smallest 

•  » 

sin  in  this  jiarticular,  is  that  of  of  constantly  altering  a  word  in 
the  tir.st  line,  and  turning  that  which  was  soliloquy  and  medi¬ 
tation  into  his  favourite  method  of  praise.  Thus,  we  have  bis 
v(*rsion  of  “  AVhen  1  can  read  my  title  clear.”  lie  has  imbedded 
this  hymn  among  the  excluded  ones  in  Sacred  poetry  ;  but  we 
have  it  in  the  Aujnstim  Iliintu-book\  as  what  we  shall  freely  call 
Whitts-and-water  : — 


(Irant  nu*,  ()  (led,  a  lulc  clear 
'1*0  inaiisions  ni  the  skies  ; 

Help  nu*  to  banish  every  fear, 

.•\nd  uipe  iny  weeping  eyes. 

Tlien,  should  my  foes  their  power^j  eiigag(*, 

.•\nd  fiery  darts  be  hurl’d, 
ril  hra\el\  Muile  at  Satan's  rage. 

And  lace  a  frowning  world. 

Some  ot  the  a  It  ('rations  seem  to  have  been  made,  merely  because 
a  hymn  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  before  the  eyes  of  the 


Thcrv  is  (I  hind'^ 
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1)}'.  hruncdt/  oti  “ 
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<l(U‘s  n(*t  impair  tin*  i^ivat  rosporl  I  (‘iitortain  lor  \\  atts,  as  a  writer 
kvhose  true  pot'tie  fooling  can  no  more  Ik*  (piostionod  than  his  trno 
CMiristian  |>ioty. 


\\q  must  think  that  ifthcchargo  ot‘ a  want  ot‘ critical  aciiinon, 
Preferred  against  the  popularity  of  this  hymn  be  true,  not  less 
true  is  it  that  Dr.  Kennedy  shows  a  want  of  true  emotion. 

‘  There  is  a  mingling  of  imagery  in  the  verses.  The  writer  con¬ 
ceives  himself  on  Ihsgah,  looking  into  the  distant,  promised  land, 
from  which  the  separating  Jordan  has  no  power  to  detain  him  ; 
in  the  sublime  obscurity  which  has  not  been  thought  in  idl 
tliemes  to  be  the  mark  of  defective  genius,  or  expression,  Pis- 
*rah  changes  to  the  lofty  headlands  of  experience, overlooking 
The  rivers  of  death,  and  the  Ifcarrn/f/  Canaan,  ^lists  rise  over 
the  river;  doubts,  like  mists,  over  the  mind  : — 


()!  could  we  make  our  doubts  remove, 


'I'hose  gloomy  doubts  that  rise. 


The  expression  is  neither  wanting  in  the  truth  or  grace  of  fact, 
and  the  conclusion  only  is  that,  as  the  rivers  of  Jordan  slu>uld 
not  repress  the  earnestness  of  the  spirit  in  the  entrance  into 
the  rromised  Land,  so  neither  should  the  river  of  death  repress 
the  spiritual  instinct  which  yearns  for  the  better  country.  We 
have  expressed  ourselves  freely  with  relerence,  both  to  the  theory 
and  to  the  execution  of  the  Augustine  Hymn-book.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  theory,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Augustine  scarcely 
beheld  that  perfection  of  Christian  symbolism  which  subsecpient 
ages  have  developed,  nor  must  we  forget  that  our  system  of 
congregational  singing  is  closely  related  to  the  cvaiigclical 
idea  of  the  congregation,  and  as  we  do  not  adopt  the  liturgical 
form,  as  we  have  not  the  confession  and  absolution,  the  Tr 
Ihum,  the  creed,  the  liturgy,  and  the  variety  of  collects,  we  can 
onlv  perfect  our  service  as  we  introduce  all  these,  not  vicariously, 
as  the  expression  of  the  priest,  but  as  the  evangelical  utterance 
of  the  whole  congregation.  The  whole  (  Jiurch  ol‘  England  re¬ 
cites  its  creed ;  is  that  not  an  act  of  praise  r"  Is  it  less  praise 
because  expressed  with  the  humility  of  belief?  How  shall  we 
put  the  Litany  beneath  the  denomination  of  praise  ?  Are  words, 
then,  which  resemble  it,  to  be  excluded  from  CJiristiaii  congrega¬ 
tions?  ^loreovcr,  should  not  song,  public  devotional  song, 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  dilferent  members  of  the 
congregation  together  in  sym})athy?  Some  of  Dr.  Thomas\s 
introductions  are  most  arbitrary.  Hy  what  rule,  which  does  not 
apply  to  a  number  of  hymns,  he  would  exclude,  does  he  intro¬ 
duce, — “  (live  me  the  wings  of  faith  to  rise?'’  Devout  reverie, 


.sustiiinod,  and  holy  rhapsody  may  be  the  highest  etlori  of 
praise;  on  the  contrary,  prayer  is  not  praise.  Are  we  not  tu 
use,  then,  livnins  which  are  words  ol  prayer.'^  hurtlier,  })ublicT^r 
devotion  sliould  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  all  the 
.scattered  members  ot*  the  Church  on  earth,  with  the  (  liurch  ol\'^ 
all  ages,  and  the  Church  triumphant.  Again,  many  of  the« 
topics  Dr.  'riiomas  introduces,  seem  to  us  needless,  and  not  vcryH 
litting  tor  public  worshij) — the  chant  of  A\  illlani  John  l'ox,|pi 
introduced  here,  “Now  pray  we  for  our  country,^  and  such^;^ 
])ieces ;  songs  about  civil  freedom,  are  not  needed  in  a  Church 
Psalter;  the  best  way  of  proclaiming  the  rights  of  man  in  a 
church,  is  by  the  setting  forth  and  singing  the  praises  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  :  hearty  adoration  before  the  atonement  is  the 
Divine  means  of  proclaiming  the  spiritual  ecpiality  and  birth¬ 
right  of  souls.  As  to  the  alterations,  Dr.  Thomas  has  made, 
we  have  expressed  ourselves  suflieicntly  ;  and  if  wo  havt‘  ex¬ 
pressed  ourselves  strongly,  it  is  because  we  have  grieved  so 
often  at  the  violations  perj)etrated  upon  the  sacred  ifunains  of 
our  great  hymn  writers.  We  do  not  admit  the  right  claimed  of. 
really  altering  hymns,  ver.ses  may  be  omitted,  but  the  utter 
mutilation  to  which  some  have  attained,  both  in  the  bocdv  before 


us,  and  others,  seems  to  us  as  graceful  and  grateful  as  the  hack¬ 
ing  off  a  limb  from  some  piece  of  illustrious  sculpture,  and  apjno- 
priating  in  its  place  some  inglorious  plaster  of  Paris  execution  of 


our  own.  Sometimes,  the  audacity  which  does  this  is  amazing. 
We  strolled  into  (Jlasgow  Cathedral  the  other  day,  in  time  to  be 
regaled  at  tiie  (dose  (d*the  service  with  one  of  the  ornithoryiKdiino 
j)ara])hras('s  ;  the  hymn  given  out  was,  “  Dehold  the  glories  of 
tin'  Lamb,”  in  the  course  of  which,  some  of  our  readers  niav, 


perhaj)s,  i‘(‘memb(‘r,  that  this  hymn,  and  “Como,  hd  us  join  our 
chi'i'i’lid  songs,”  dodge  ea(di  other  from  verso  to  verse,  and  make 


up  the  hymn.  A\  e  once  more  say,  there  sixuns  to  us  no  morality 
or  piety  in  thus  mutilating  the  best  words  of  good  men.  ill 
one  or  two  instanee’s  an  improvc'ment  has  been  eflected,  hut 
neither  Montgomery,  (\)n(ler,  nor  d'opladv  succeeded,  and 
where  even  jioets  have  faih'd,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  ini'erior 


pens  only  ])rovoke  pity  as  they  rudely  desecrate  words,  the 
pii'ty  of  which  seenu'd  sera])hie,  and  the  ])athos  all  that  ii 
liuman  lu'art  could  rinpiire.  In  closing,  w(*  must  v(‘t  put  in  one 
word  against  the  rcndvless  handling  of  the  lUmk  (tf  Psahns  bv 
Dr.  'rhonn  IS  in  his  preface. 
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Ultaf  is  a  Ihjmn  / 


\von(l(‘rrul  iiiiiiily  of*  verses  coiniueiieiii"  “Our  God,  our  help! 

past — to  our  poor  tliou^lit,  a  inateliless  hymn,  the  follow. 
in;4;  step-rhild  is  int  rod  need.  It  appears,  of  course,  as  Watts’s 
W'litts  had  nothiiiji:  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  it  any  wuj 
and  loving  him  dearly  as  we  do,  we  confess  that  he  wrote  quit, 
had  verses  enough  of  his  own,  without  being  called  to  bear  tb 
burden  of  those  of  other  people. 

So  teach  us  to  compute  our  thi\  s, 

Aiul  so  our  liearts  apply, 

'that  safely  we,  throujrh  wisdom’s  ways, 

May  reaeli  eternity. 

Alterations  we  believe,  have  seldom  been  improvements,  h 
some  instances  we  admit,  but  verv  rarelv.  J)r.  Thomas  ref’erj; 
with  evident  approbation  to  the  “  Jlymnologia  Christiania” 
Dr.  Kennedy  of  Shrewsbury,  and,  therefore,  we  may  the  rather 
refer  to  the  same  volume.  It  has  amused  us,  we  confess,  to  find 


Kennedy  excluding,  “  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear,”  becausti 
gravely  wrong  in  doctrine  ;  and  “  There  is  ti  land  of  pure  de-^ 
light,”  because  seriously  faulty  in  style  ;  Dr.  Kennedy  thinks 
the  following  verses  are  so  poorly  and  incorrectly  worded,  thatj 
they  effectually  spoil  the  whole  hymn.  Dr.  Kennedy  says  : — 

'flic  two  stanzas  in  (piestion  arc  these  : 

() !  could  we  make  our  doubts  remove, 
fhosc  gloomy  doubts  that  rise. 

And  sec  the  ('aiiaau  that  we  love 
With  unlicclouded  eyes  ! 

(’ould  we  hut  climb  where  Moses  stood,  , 

.\iid  view  the  landscape  o’er,  ? 

Not  .Iordan’s  stream,  nor  ])eath’s  cold  flood, 

.Should  fright  us  from  the  shore. 

Here,  lM*sidesthe  ungainliness  of  the  words,  “  Make  our  doubts  remove,"' 
“  vii'w  the  laudseajte  o’er,”  besides  tlie  poorness  of  tlie  second  line,  toi 
eyidently  framed  for  rhyme  alone,  the  idea  of  elimhing,  luetajihorically. 
K'licrc  .Mt*ses  stood,  is  strange,  and  even  absurd.  Jhit  the  worst  con¬ 


fusion  of  thought  is  in  the  two  last  lines.  For,  although,  in  the  second 
stanza  of  the  hymn,  it  was  said — “  Death,  like  a  narrow  sea,  divide; 
that  heavenly  land  from  ours,”  yet  the  jau't  should  have  rememherc 
that,  when  t  anaan  was  introduci'd  as  the  reju'esentative  (*f  heaven,  flu 
♦Ionian  necessarily  heeamo  the  ri'presentativ’e  of  (h*ath,  and  thus  tlu 
wonis  “not  .Iordans  stream,  nor  Death's  cold,”  are  reduced  to  tlio 
glaiing  tautology — “not  d(*ath  nor  death.”  Ihe  admission  of  so  faulty 
a  poem  into  hymn-hooks  innumerahle,  shows  how  little  critical  acuiuoD 
has  been  ofttui  applied  to  tlu*  selection  of  words  ju’oper  to  he  used  on 
tlu*  mo>t  soh*nin  of  all  occasions.  My  opinion  of  this  particidar  hyiun 
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■<(>  Doctor  Pii^ei/s  Eiremcon, 

Liiv  not  of  liis  fold  ;  a  very  ^ood  man,  we  say,  but  pitifuUj- 
narrow,  ft‘eliiig  wliat  he  feels  very  sweetly,  and  deeply,  and  dearly, | 
We  are  (piite  at  unity  with  him,  quite  certain  that  five  miiiuti^ 
in  heaven  will  unite  all  the  ditferencc ;  meantime,  we  do  no* 
rej^ard  the  (  liureh  as  a  monastic  wardrobe  of  black  friars 
white  friars,  where  all  must  wear  the  same  coloured  cowl  ai 
cord,  or  where  all  the  dresses  have  been  made  after  one  pattern 
for  pt'ople  who  must  not  be  more  than  five  feet  four  in  height, 
and  who,  daring  to  grow,  must  be  cut  adrift.  One  forest  or 
plantation  is  not  one  tree,  nor  are  all  the  trees  of  one  order  or 
hei'dit.  Dr.  Pusev  might  as  well  desire  all  the  gold  in  the 
world  to  be  melted  down  in  one  mountain  nugget,  or,  as  some 
critic  has  said,  desire  some  eflicacious  means  of  grace  to  absorl 
all  diamonds  into  one  vast  mountain  of  light,  one  immense 
Ko-hi-noor.  No,  church  life  is  like  human  life,  it  is  real,  and 
it  is  embodied,  it  is  spiritual,  it  is  jialpable  ;  but  not  by  being  all 
folded  up  into  some  one  monstrous  form,  striding  like  a  colossus^ 
from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere — it  is  visible  in  churches  and 
individuals,  just  as  human  life  is  visible:  and  it  is  organic 
in  society,  just  as  society  is  organic;  as  we  behold  a  consen 
taneous  spirit  in  millions  of  individuals  developing  itself  in  one 
consentaneous  action  or  nation. 

d'herefore  Dr.  Pusey’s  arguments  and  statements  do  not  dis 
turb  us  at  all;  were  it  otherwise  they  would.  We  have  said 
he  argues  the  unity  of  the  (Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of 
Kngland  against  Dr.  Planning’s  immense  statement,  of  the 
correctness  of  which  we  leave  other  persons  to  judge,  “that 
“  the  Church  of  Kngland  is  the  cause  of  infidelit}^  in  England.” 
We  should  only  ask  his  eminence  what  was  the  cause,  then, 
of  the  infidelity  in  England  and  Europe  long  before  the  Refor¬ 
mation  y  and  what  is  the  cause  of  the  plentiful  infidelity  in 
every  Pa]>al  state  now 't 

e  are  willing,  however,  to  let  Dr.  J^usey  have  his  own  way 
in  the  argument.  He  believes,  and  perhaps  the  greater  number 
ol‘  his  fellow-clergymen  believe  with  him,  in  the  real  objective 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  “This  is  my  body.^’ 
e  the  rather  incline  to  believe  with  Dr.  Planning  that  the 
Church  of  England  does  recognise  an  futdefincd  presence  of 
(dirist  in  the  Sacrament.  Rut  even  this  made  out,  and  all  that 
Dr.  Pusey  desires,  established  with  reference  to  this  one  doctrine, 
and  even  with  reference  to  the  limitation  of  I'apal  infallibility, 
Dr.  Pusey  has,  in  this  volume,  piled  and  accumulated  such  a 
mass  of  horrible  heresy  and  enormitv  of  misbelief  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Plariolatry  of  the  Papal  Church,  that  we  trust  the 
possibility' of  thrt'ading  the  wav  acro.ss  anv  narrow  isthmus  ot 
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OUR  great  and  respectful  diltereuce  of‘  sentiment,  and 
conviction,  and  church  life,  with  Dr.  Rusey,  always  exists 
in  perfect  good  keeping  with  alfectionate  regard  to  him.  llis 
scholarship  in  his  own  departments  of  Hebrew  and  patristic 
learning,  is,  no  doubt,  of  the  largest.  His  lile,  while  it  has  been 
a  warfare,  has  bt'en  a  nobly  consistent  one ;  and  over  his 
various  works  there  is  diffused  a  spirit  of  piety  and  faith,  IVom 
which  men  of  all  shades  of  belief  may  rouse  their  dormant 
powers,  if  such  be  their  desire:  hence,  then,  we  certainly,  in 
taking  up  the  present  volume,  felt  no  personal  antipathy  to  the 
writer;  yet,  knowing  what  its  subject  was,  we  assuredly  ex¬ 
pected  that  its  impression  upon  our  minds  would  be  exactly  what 
it  is.  The  former  and  the  latter  parts  of  the  volume,  as  they 
come  together  in  our  mind,  exordium  and  peroration,  even 
amuse  us.  We  say  this  with  the  respect,  we  always  feel  for 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  1  hisey.  He,  whose  purpose  is  not  amuse¬ 
ment,  whose  objects  are  holy,  elevated,  even  infinitely  sacred, 
has  this  right  to  be  met  by  his  readers  in  his  own  elevated 
spirit;  but  to  listen  to  Dr.  Pusey’s  starting  note,  that  there  is 
uot  }HKch  (lijfornirc  hetwecn  (he  Clfurch  of  Emjlaod  ami  Romo, 
to  find  this  urged  as  the  possible  commencement  of  an  Kireni- 
con,  and  then  to  find  ourselves  at  last  listening  to  the  closing 
tones  ;  why,  really  the  volume  reads,  as  we  thus  advance  towards 
tlie  conclusion,  like  a  cr/.sv^s*  heUi.  First,  however,  we  shall  express 
to  Dr.  Pusey,  as  far  as  our  poor  word  may  go,  an  affectionate 
sense  of  reciprocation  for  the  language  he  has,  in  this  volume, 
chosen  to  indulge  with  reference  to  Dissenters.  We  arc  right 
heartily  glad  to  think  that  he  knows  us  perhaps  a  little  better 
than  he  knew  us  once.  The  dream  he  indulges  could  only  take 
shap(‘  before  a  generous  mind  ;  it  is  a  magnificent  dream.  Wo 
shall  presently  show  why  we  think  it  only  a  dream,  why  we 
regard  Dr.  Pusey’s  concejdion  of  the  possible  unity  of  Christeii- 
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7H  Doc' nr  Pt(fict/ii  Ei  ran  con. 

(lom  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  regard  those  maonificent 
dreams  ot‘  universal  monarcliy,  which  have  given  agitation  and 
impulse  to  some  tliree  or  tour  of  the  world^s  mightiest  princes. 
His  language  with  /eference  to  Dissenters  is  very  chary,  and 
cautious;  aild  verv  singularly  he  contrives  his  acknowledgment  of 
their  faith  and  piety,  so  that  the  Church  of  England  receives 
the  merit  of  it.  “  t  )ne  (ainnot  but  think,  he  says,  “  that  the 
“  degree  of  faith  surviving  among  them  here,  is  very  much  owing, 
“  under  the  mercy  of  Hod,  to  the  English  Church,  which  enfolds 
“  them  all  around,  even  while  they  are  hostile  to  it.''  We  may, 
therefore,  hope,  that  some  measure  of  change  has  passed  over 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Elisey.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  only 
malignant  things  from  the  extreme  sacerdotal  and  Tractariau 
party’  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  have  been  so  accustomed 
to  regard  ourselves  as  without  the  pale  of  Christ’s  (^hurch,  so 
regarded  ouiselves  as  given  over  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies 
of  (jrod;  dohii  Keble,  to  whom  this  Eirenicon  is  addressed,  as  a 
h‘tter  “To  my  dearest  friend,"  has  distinctly  implied  as  niucli 
in  his  life  of  Hooker,  and  has  in  his  introduction  to  f/ic 
expressi'd  a  hope  that  no  words  of  his  would  ever  be  sung  in  any 
Dissenting  communitv,  a  hope  which  we  have  done,  and  intend 
doiiiir  our  verv  best  to  reiuku’  futile,  for  we  love  what  we  know  of 
.lohn  Keble,  and  we  especially  love  many’  of  his  hymns,  and 
leel,  that  in  this,  we  have  the  best  Eirenicon, — asjhritual  unity, 
wh(‘re  all  hope  of  organic  or  objective  would  utterly’  fail.  Dr. 
Eu.sev’s  work  results  from  some  of  his  old  friend  Planning’s 
audacities  and  malevolent  intolerances.  We  disposed  of  that 
gentleman  a  month  or  two  since.  “High  as  the  heavens  are  above 
“the  earth,  and  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,"  is  the  spirit 
of  Dr.  V  usey  from  the  spirit  of  that  harsh,  and  rueful,  malignant, 
and  ambitious  hierarch.  The  verv  thought  of  the  man  is  like  a 
dose  ol  (piassia  or  asafietida  to  us.  We  must  not,  therefore,  dwell 
u|H>n  his  words,  which  have  given  shape  to  the  thoughts  of  this 
b(H)k,  only  to  say  that,  of  course.  Papists,  like  Planning,  are  a 
kind  ot  wolf,  who  raven  and  scatter  the  flock  ;  his  object  would 
be  to  show  the  utter  unlikeness  and  alienation  of  the  Homan 
and  laiglish  churches.  Pusey’’s  more  amiable  mind  leads,  wt 
believe,  exactly  to  as  great  a  mistake  in  the  opposite  direction 
even  to  show  the  substantial  unity’  of  the  two  churches;  he 
therefore,  appeals  from  Planning,  and  the  new  Catholics,  to 
the  old.  He  starts  trom  the  thought,  “there  is  not  much 
“  ditference  between  us !  “The  learned  llev.  J.  Derington 
“  said  to  me,  in  my*  earlv  vouth,  ‘  ’fhere  is  not  much  difference 
“  ‘  between  us.’  ’  “  ‘  P\  e  are  not  in  most  things,'  say  s  Du  Pin 

to  Archbishop  \\  ake,  *  so  tar  removed  from  one  another,  that 
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There  is  not  ntneh  hill'vrenee  heta'een  usT 
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union  botwoeii  the  two,  will  be  n'ji^arded  as  merely  and  ridieu- 
ioiislv  ebiinerieal  ;  and  this  department  ot*  Dr.  Dusey’s  book,  we 
are  wicked  enouj;!!  to  say,  is  that  wliieli  has  most  impressed  us 
in  it.  We  stand  apart  on  our  watch-tower  ;  the  Church  of 
Kn^dand,  with  its  every  variety  of  opinion,  cannot  j^reatly 
interest  us  further,  than,  as  at  the  ])resent  day,  it  illustrates  the 
principles  which  animated  our  Nonconformist  lathers,  centuries 
since,  which  ou<>ht  to  compel  all  sindi  men  as  Pusey  out  of  it, 
and  must  really  make  every  minister  in  it,  to  whom  it  presents 
more  than  the  j^reed  of  profession,  uncomfort  able.  Dr.  Ihisey’s 
Tirenieony  therefore,  does  not  concern  ns  much  ;  hut  we  com¬ 
menced  our  remarks  by  expressing-  some  sense  of  amusement, 
and  we  have  been  amused.  He  starts  by  saying,  of  these  two 
churches,  “  there  is  not  much  diherence  between  us  !  and  he 
[)resents  such  a  development  of  ^lariolatry — such  a  fearful  and 
unhalloAved  development  of  Virgin  worship  in  these  days — as 
we  trust  there  is  yet  Protestantism  enough  in  our  midst  to  make 
not  only  Pnglish  Protestant  minds,  hut  even  a  large  number  of 
Catholic  minds,  recoil  from  with  horror.  Let  it  he  distinctly 
remembered,  that  Dr.  Pusey  only  quotes  these  illustrations  of 
modern  (htholic  opinion  for  the  })urpose  of  grieving  over  them, 
and  describing  them  as  an  abnormal  monstrosity,  even  in  the 
liomish  Church  ;  but  let  it  he  remembered  also,  that  these 
monstrous  forms  of  opinion  have  received  the  very  highest 
sanction  which  it  is  possible  Papal  opinion  can  receive ;  they 
have  been  endorsed  by  bishops,  cardinals,  and  a  council ;  fulmi- 
nations  have  been  burled  on  those  whose  faith  has  wavered 
before  such  flights  of  theological  fancy  ;  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  endorsed  by  any  written  oj)inion  of  the  calmer  mind  of  John 
Henry  Newman  ;  he  has  even  dared  to  express  in  his  Apohxjhf^ 
some  mild  ])r()test  against  such  extravagancies,  yet  they  are,  for 
tlic  most  part,  no  doubt,  the  opinions  of  Ihiglisb  (^’atholics* 
Manning  has  received  them  into  his  peculiar  enitnsy  and  the 
po])ular  writings  of  the  emotional  Frederick  Faber  abound 
with  exju’essions  favouring  such  an  extremity  of  the  heresy  of 
Mariolatry.  And  what  are  the  forms  of  opinion?  We  are 
truly  astounded  ;  our  religious  feelings  reel  wdth  the  shock  they 
receive.  Tjct  it  be  remend)ered  that  this  modern  development 
of  Mariolatry  is  quite  consecutive  ;  it  consistently  grows  up,  as 
Dr.  Ihisev  savs,  to  a  svstem  in  which  “the  Plessed  Virgin’’  is 
made  and  held  to  be  parallel  througbout  wdtb  ber  Divine  Son, 
so  that  every  prerogative  which  belonged  to  Him  by  nature  and 
oflicc,  should  be  imputed  to  her,  as  it  lias  been  remarked  in 
an  article  of  great  length  and  force  in  the  Times  newspaper* 
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Dr.  Paari/s  Kiri  n  Icon. 

“There  seems  to  he  a  rivalry  of  hardihood  amoiii;  tln‘se  writer>  ; 
eaeh  ajtpears  to  try  to  outdi)  those  who  liave  written  before  him  in  tlie 
darin^^  ingenuity  with  whieh  he  elaims  for  the  Virgin  a  more  divine 
title,  and  in  the  nearness  of  his  ajtproaeh  to  the  tine  line  whieh  divides 
the  highest  devotion  from  aeknow lodged  blaspliemy.  The  indy  way  of 
liescribing  generallv  what  it  all  results  in,  is  by  saying  that  what  the 
general  sense  of  Christians  has  considered  for  centuries  to  be  the  special 
and  incommunicable  prer(»gatives  ot  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  are  now, 
one  after  another,  w  ith  emulous  eagerness,  claimed,  sometimes  even  with 
something  that  marks  superiority,  for  His  Mother.” 

We  purpose  citing  a  few  passages  giving,  from  Romish 
writers,  the  foundation  for  this  fearful  state  of  thought  and  feel- 
inir.  And  first,  Frederick  Faber  tells  us  why  the  world  is  not 
convertexl : — 


“  What  is  the  remedy  tliat  is  wanted  !  what  is  the  remedy  indicated 
by  tiod  Himself.^  If  we  may  rely  on  the  disclosures  of  the  saints,  it 
is  an  immense  increase  of  devotion  to  our  lllessed  Lady,  but  remember, 
nothing  short  of  an  iwmcnse  one.  Here,  in  England,  Mary  is  not  half 
enough  preached.  Hevotion  to  her  is  low*  and  thin  and  ])oor.  It  is 
friirhtened  out  of  its  wits  bv  the  sneers  of  heresv.  It  is  alw  avs  invoking 
Imman  respect  and  carnal  prudence,  wishing  to  make  Mary  so  little  of  a 
Marv,  that  Protestants  mav  feel  at  ease  alKUit  her.  Its  ignorance  of 
theoh)gy  makes  it  unsubstantial  and  unworthy.  It  is  not  the  |troini- 
iMMit  characteristic  of  our  religion  which  it  ought  to  be.  It  has  no 
faith  in  itself.  Ilenre  it  is,  that  Jesus  is  not  loreJ^  that  heretics  are 
m>t  converti'il,  that  tlie  Church  is  not  exalted;  that  souls,  which  might 
be  ^aints,  wither  and  dw  indle ;  that  the  sacraments  are  not  rightly 
frequented,  or  souls  euthusiastically  evangelized.  Jesus  is  obscured, 
becaust*  .Mary  is  kept  in  the  background.  'J'housonJs  of  souls  perish, 
hernuse  Mon/  is  v'ithheld  from  them.  It  is  the  miserable  unworthy 
shadow  which  we  call  our  devotion  to  the  PJessed  Virgin,  that  is  the 
muse  of  all  these  wants  and  blights,  these  evils  and  omissions  and 
declines.  \et,  it  we  are  to  believe  the  revelations  of  the  saints,  (iod 
is  pressuiff  for  a  greater,  a  wider,  a  stronger,  quite  another  devotion  to 
His  lUessed  Mother.” 

Again,  \N*e  find  that  the  modern  Marian  writers  are  not  con¬ 
tented  with  regarding  the  Virgin  as  the  instrument  of  our 
salvation  she  obtained  it  for  us,  though  the  quotation,  let  it 
Ih'  remarked,  is  from  an  old  writer,  Salazar  : — 

She,  then,  is  to  In*  said  to  have  given  of  her  own  ;  and  of  Mary 
it  ma\  i'idd,  ‘  4S0  Marp,  ‘  loved  the  world,  that  she  yave  her  onljf 
heyottrn  Son.  The  I  inpn  not  onh/^  concordant  with  the  Father^  gave 
her  Son  to  the  world,  hut  <dso.  in  vonformitq  with  her  Son.  with  priestlu 


“  Marif  (!)  so  loved  the  fvov/dy  that  shk  (jnrey^  ^*e. 
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pa  t II  ojjcird  Him  ap  as  a  Sacrifice  Joe  the  icor/d.  Wi*  owt*  then  to  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  God,  not  only  that  slie  hare  Christ  to  the  world,  hnt 
also  that  she  trnly  gave  to  the  world,  and  voluntarily  olTered  Him  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  as  something  which  was  her  own.’’  ‘‘  After 
the  manner  of  a  IViest,  acting  in  a  manner  together  with  her  Son  the 
Priest,  she  etlercd  to  the  Eternal  Father  the  Sacrifice  of  redenudion. 
Christ  the  Lonl  was  offered  once  upon  the  cross;  hut  in  her  heart  a 
tlamsand  times,  i.e.,  so  often  as  she  voluntarily  assigned  Him  to  death, 
'flu*  life,  the  Passion  of  desiis  C’hrist,  and  His  J)eath  itself,  were  tin; 
price  of  onr  redemption,  so  far  as  they  were  voluntarily  undertaki'n  hy 
Christ;  hnt  the  will  of  the  Virgin,  whereby  she  offered  her  Son,  related 
to  that  same  life  and  Passion.  Wherefore  it  was  meet,  that,  as  that 
life  anti  Passion,  as  being  voluntary  in  the  Son,  merited  the  salvation  of 
all,  ‘of  coiulignity  ;  ’  so  the  same  life  and  Passion,  as  being  voluntary 
in  tin*  Mother,  should  merit  that  same  salvation,  ‘of  congruity.’  To 
sjteak  more  jtlainly,  it  is  etiuitable,  that,  as  the  Son  voluntarily  enduring 
death  satisfied  for  all,  so  the  Virgin,  voluntarily  offering  her  Son  to 
that  same  death,  obtained  the  salvation  of  all.  That  act,  wherehi/  the 
\'in/in  hath  (/ace  her  Son  to  ns  and  offered  Him  for  us  to  the  Father  ^ 
teas  most  snrjiassiia/  and  espcciallif  meritorious^  and  so,  icorthi/  to  he 
1‘omputed  to(jether  with  the  J Mission  of  Christ!^ 


Thus  we  iiiul  tluit  it  is  the  creed  of  the  Church  tlmt  Mary  gave 
her  Son  to  die  for  us,  helped  Him  to  undergo  death.  And  the 
same  writer  continues  : — 


‘‘  In  another  way,  she  may  be  called  co-o})eratress  and  helper  of 
('hrist,  viz.,  that  as  maui/  other  thinfjs  made  death  not  a  little  difficult 
and  arduous  to  Christ,  moved  whereby  He  burst  out  into  those  words, 

‘  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  j»ass  from  Me,’  nothing  could 
more  load  His  mind  and  make  death  more  diflieult  to  Him,  than  that 
it  should  b(‘  disjdeasing  to  His  most  loving  Mother.  Who  sees  not 
this  t 

******* 

“  Therefore,  since  the  Virgin  Mary  much  strengthened  her  Son  to 
endure  death,  and  lightened  to  Him  death  itself,  (‘xhibiting  her  will  in 
that  respect  conformable  to  the  Divine  will,  therefore  she  ought  rightly 
to  be  called  His  helper.” 

^lorc  monstrous  still,  if  more  monstrous  can  be,  we  have  not 
only  the  transubstantiation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  (dirist  in 
the  Eucharist.  We  have  Mary’s  too.  ])r.  Pusey  quotes  Oswald, 
a  great  Romish  writer,  in  his  MarioloifiCy  as  saying : — 

“  We  maintain  a  (co)-presence  of  ^lary  in  the  Eucharist,  dhis  is  a 
necessary  inference  from  our  Marian  theory,  and  we  shrink  back  from 
no  cons(*(pience.”  “  We  are  much  inclined,”  he  sjiys  afterwards,  “  to 
iH'lieve  an  essential  co-|)resence  of  Mary  in  her  whole  f»ers(Hi,  with  body 
and  soul,  uinhT  the  sacred  sj>ecics.” 
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8G  Doctor  Pmef/s  Eirenicon,  H 

iiulolicacy,  the  obtrusion  and  chaffering  of  impure  and  curious  ^ 
opinions,  where  tlie  dictating  spirit  has  been  so  sublimely  ^ 
reticicnt :  “  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  the  power  of 
“  tlie  highest  shall  overshadow  thee,  therefore,  also,  that  holy  ^ 
“  thing  which  shall  be  borne  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of « 
“God/’  Most  highly  favoured  among  women;”  eminently  ■ 
pure,  no  doubt,  perha})s  above  all  the  daughters  and  mothers  I 
of  our  race.  This  is  all  we  know,  it  is  enough  for  our  faith,  and  I 
enough  for  all  human  reverence  for  the  mother,  and  awful,  and  I 
intinite  reverence  for  the  child.  But  with  such  a  development  S 
as  this,  to  hear  our  Doctor  in  his  Eirenicon  exclaiming,  “  there  S 
“  is  not  much  difference  between  us,”  and  to  dream  that  over  this  I 
utterly  impossible  and  blasphemous  dogma,  either  we  could  puss  I 
to  Koine,  or  Koine  could  pass  to  us  ;  why,  it  is  absurd  !  This  I 
dogma  inverts  the  old  Christian  system  ;  the  Virgin  mother  is  no  8 
longer  the  beautiful  ideal  that  an  almost  pardonable  chivalry  ■ 
conceived  her  as  being.  She  /.s  our  Saviour.  Jesus  is  malignant,  8 
and  the  Almighty  has  no  mercy.  She  is  the  only  certain  object  B 
of  worship.  We  forbear  all  other  remark.  This  dogma  spreads  B 
through  the  Church  of  Koine,  and  peace  and  unity  with  a  B 
church  holding  such  a  dogma,  would  be  as  possible  as  peace  and  B 
unity  with  a  church  of  which  Prakrita  or  Kali  was  queen.  ^ 
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OUR  liOOK  CLUR. 

VMO^^G  those  books  with  which  we  expect  our  tiibles  to  he 
relieved  on  tlie  return  ol‘  the  Christinas  and  New  Year’s 
seasons,  those  published  by  Mr.  Rennett  liave  for  some  years, 
we  understand,  occuined  distinj^uislied  places  from  their  faithful 
photoi^rajdiic  individuality.  We  must  confess  that  the  contri¬ 
butions  for  this  year  are  the  first  we  have  seen  ;  promisinii^, 
therelbre,  as  the  subjects  of  some  past  years  look,  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  compare  them  with  those  before  our  eye  at  present.  We 
^ive  the  foremost  place  to  Fkmiah  lielirs ;  Architect  a  nil,  Lcijvn- 
dill'!/,  and  Pictorial,  as  connected  leith  Pahlic  Paildinifs  in  Peltjiani, 
gathered  hij  Frederick  G.  Stephens,  author  of  Norniandg,  a  Sketch, 
^'c.,  c^c.  lllastrated  icith  Photographs  la/  Camdale  and  Fleming 
(Alfred  W.  Rennett.) — In  every  sense  this  is  a  truly  beautiful 
I  and  dainty  book.  We  have  nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  really 
I  delightfully  entertaining  letterpress,  and  Mr.  Stephens  revels 
in  anecdote  and  description  ;  so  far  as  we  have  read,  the  style 
I  of  the  description  is  exciting  arid  interesting,  without  conde- 
I  scending  to  any  false  or  meretricious  sentinnmt  ;  certainly,  the 
i  reader  will  not  find  these  pages  among  the  least  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  volume  ;  the  ground  over  which  he  travels  is  an 
enviable  one  for  a  painter,  poet,  or  anticpiary  ;  it  is  haunt (‘d  by 
1  all  associations.  Some  things,  however,  seem  to  us  extraordinary, 
as  when  he  talks  of  the  “  vulgarity  and  earthiness  of  ^lurillo;” 
such  ciiticisms  are  not  less  than  astounding.  There  are  evi¬ 
dences  enough  in  the  ' book  that  ^Ir.  Stephens  is  a  man  of 
refined  tavste,  but  if  he  should  ste])  into  the  Dulwich  Gallery, 
will  he  say  that  the  “  Spanish  Peasant  Girl,”  or  the  j)icture  opjx)- 
site  to  it,  the  Spanish  Jleggar  Jloys,”  are  “  vulgar  or  earthy  ?  ” 
And  if  he  steps  into  the  Louvre,  will  that  wonderful  “  An¬ 
nunciation  ”  strike  him  as  “  vulgar  and  earthy  ?  ”  We  confess 
to  a  feeling  that  the  modern  censorship  of  Murillo  is  not,  to 
our  thought,  foimded  in  a  very  liigh  taste.  The  pictures  wi; 
have  mentioned  come  most  readily  to  our  memory,  but 
whenever  we  find  ^lurillo,  we  should  expect  refinement;  not 
inde(‘d  severity,  and  hearty  sympathy,  far  removed 

irom  vidgarity.  Nor  do  we  like  such  an  expression  as 

the  “stark-naked  prose  of  writers  like  Runyan.”  Runyan’s 
Saxon  simplicity  is  too  venerable  to  b(‘  dealt  with  in 
this  style.  We  have  dwelt  on  the  letterpress  too  long, 
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forniatioii  so  concisely,  relates  it  so  immediately  to  Smipture, 
that  the  young  will  find  it,  we  think,  entertaining  as  well  as 
truly  lielplul ;  and  ministers  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  who 
innot  undertake  a  more  elaborate  journey  through  the  Holy 
Land,  will  hnd  here  all  they  are  likely  to  want. 

AYrh  are  glad  to  see  The  Tires  of  TlarUj  Methodist  Treoehers^ 
»»  ehieftf/  ivritteo  hf/  themselres.  Edited,  icith  an  Itdrodaetonj 
Essay,  by  Thomas  Jaeksoa.  Third  Edition,  u'ith  Additional  Tires. 
In  sir  rol antes,  VoJ.  I.  (Wesleyan  Conlerence  Oilice.) — The 
lives  of  the  early  ^lethodist  preachers  are  many  of  them  among 
the  most  entertaining  pieces  of  writing  in  our  language.  Some 
of  them,  like  that  of  the  tirst  life  in  this  volume,  for  instance, 
,Iolin  Nelson,  are  pieces  of  stirring  adventure;  many  of  the 
incidents  read  almost  like  miracles.  Tlu^se  lives  have  lonu: 
been  favourites  with  us,  we  are  glad  to  give  them  our  hearty 
good  word,  and  wish  for  them  a  large  circulation  among 
Christians  of  all  denominations.  We  hope  to  notice  the  volumes 
as  they  appear  from  time  to  time. 

do  not  wonder  that  Sermons  and  EJ.rpositions.  Hy  the  late. 
’  ’  John  Jiohertson,  D.I).,  Clasyon'  Cathedral.  With  a  Me¬ 
moir  of  the  Author,  hy  the  Her.  J.  (T  Yoany,  Morieth.  (Strahan.) 
— have  been  given  to  the  vvwld.  J)r.  Robertson  was  a  noble 
man — a  comprehensivx^  scliolar — a  truly  able  ])reacher,  and 
interested  in  his  whole  feelings  and  character  in  the  vvTll-being 
of  his  parishioners  ;  he  was  the  minister  tor  a  few  years  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  there  his  ministry  was  highly  a])])reciated, 
and  indeed,  comparatively  early  in  life,  his  church  had  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  chiefest  honours  it  had  to  bestow  ;  although 
he  seems  to  have  made  his  way  to  honour  and  estimation,  from 
obscurity.  ^Ir.  Young’s  memoir  is  vxry  interesting,  and  the 
])ieces  gathered  into  this  volume,  as  memorial  remains  of  Dr. 
llobertson,  will  not  only  be  acceptable  to  those  who  knew  him  ; 
they  are  characterized  by  strength  of  thought,  and  will  be 
suggestive  to  all  readers. 

A  STRIKING,  taking  title,  is  Alyinas  of  Tayastc ;  a  Tale  of 
the  Early  Chareh.  By  Mrs.  Webb.  (Iteligious  ^Fract 
Society.) — ’Fliis  book,  full  of  engravings,  is  well  fitted  tor  a 
present  to  an  intelligent  youth  this  season.  'Fhe  story  of  the 
friend  of  Augustiiu',  of  Roman  manners,  vices,  ami  amphi¬ 
theatres,  and  Christian  martyrs,  told  bv  Mrs.  Webb,  cannot  be 
uninteresting ;  it  belongs  to  an  order  of  books  wo  very  much 
desire  to  see  multiplied.  Jh’otestantism  has  no  tale  equal  to 
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from  many  of  the  choicest  fathers  and  modern  teachers  of  tlie 
J^liurch.  Perhaps  we  may  say,  without  depreciating  tlie  value  of 
the  book,  many  might  have  been  (pioted  from  writers  whose 
Inamesdo  not  appear;  and,  as  in  a  botanical  dictionary,  we  should 
Jt'xpoct  an  index,  containing  the  names  of  the  dowers,  so  the  value 
|of  this  work  would  have  been  greatly  increased  by  an  index  of  tlie 
images  employed,  and  tlie  connections  and  senses  in  wliich  they 
stand.  There  are  copious  indexes  of  authors,  subjects,  and  texts, 
but  a  botanical  dictionary  which  should  give  an  index  of  eom- 
])laints  and  adections,  touched  by  certain  herbs  or  dowers,  would 
he  verv  insudicicnt  if  it  did  not  give  the  name  of  the  herb  or 
dower  also.  This  a  volume  of  parable  and  poesy,  and  the  parable 
should  have  received  a  more  distinctive  expression ;  but  Mr. 
llertram  has  wrought  out  his  labour  of  love  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  are  certain  a  thousand  will  tliank  him,  for  one  grum¬ 
bler,  like  ourselves,  who  asks  for  more. 

nil.  CUM  MINGUS  term-time  is  approaching,  he  publishes,  there¬ 
in  fore,  BcJtohl  the  Bridegroom  Cometh.  The  Last  Warning 
Crg,  with  Beasons  for  the  Jfope  that  is  in  Jfe.  Bg  Ber.  John 
Camming,  (James  Nisbet.) — Dr.  (himming  writes  with 

very  impressive  earnestness,  he  introduces  his  volume  with  con¬ 
siderable  modesty.  He  believes  what  he  stated  in  1847,  that  the 
last  Apocalyptic  and  Historic  Vial  commenced  its  action  in  1848. 
He  now  savs,  ‘‘ IIow  soon  after  1807  the  Redeemer  will  return 
‘  and  take  the  kingdom  and  reign  over  all  the  earth,  I  cannot 
‘  say  ;  but  this  I  should  say,  we  should  ttten,  if  never  before, 
‘have  our  lamps  ready.”  We  must  confess  this  kind  of 
writing,  and  Dr.  Cumming’s  books  especially,  arc  not  niueli 
in  our  way  ;  but  for  this  reason,  therelbrc,  our  commendation  of 
this  volume  may  be  received  ;  it  is  informing  and  awakening. 
We  have  said,  it  is  written  in  an  earnest  spirit,  and  we  see  very 
little  to  which  we  can  take  exception.  Surely  a  minister  never 
sins  against  common  sense,  when  he  (juietly  and  faithfully  says, 
at  any  time,  “  He  ye  also  ready !  ” 

A  NOTTIER  volume  greets  us  from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer : 

The  Lives  and  Lessons  of  the  Patriarchs,  Un  folded  and  Illus¬ 
trated.  Bg  the  Bev.  John  Camming,  D.l),  (John  F.  Shaw.) — 
A  truly  handsome  volume  with  large  illustrations,  many  of 
them  chromo-lithographs,  and  every  page  with  its  illu¬ 
minated  margin.  That  Dr.  Cumming  has  a  clear  attrac¬ 
tive  style  of  writing,  is  very  well  known  ;  that  he  never 
burdens  his  pages  with  oppressive  thought,  is  rather  to  the 
advantage  of  such  a  book  as  this.  It  is  a  mother’s  book  for  a 
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parlour  sornion  on  Sabbath  atteriiooiis  or  cvonin<^s,  to  ht; 
fbildreii  or  hor  servants.  It  will  very  IVeciuently  help  to  briiij 
out  the  reality  of  the  beautiful  Scripture  sennon,  and  iiiakei; 
perhaps,  by  its  new  lani^niaj^e,  more  livin^^  and  vviil.  Tt, 
words  of  the  Scripture  story  are  always  h(\st,  hut  tliey  have  bet: 
read  so  often,  they  need  a  living  tinnier  to  make  them  impivssivt 

have  been  <);reatly  pleased  witli  Ao  K.vjn)sifi()n  of  J 
’’  Fir.sf  Kpisfb^  of  Joltn.  B//  Jtunrs  Mon/fut,  D.J).,  Jirlfm 
(T.  and  T.  (’lark.) — Dr.  Morj^an  is  a  master  of  clear  thinkiii; 
and  clear  writinu^ ;  there  is  an  impressive,  and  very  instructm 
conciseness  in  liis  way  of  dealing  with  every  to])ic  iind  text 
We  are  sorrv  to  dismiss  so  truly  valuable  a  hook  with  so  briefs 
word,  yet  the  method  of  Dr.  Morgan  seems  to  he  a  perfec; 
model,  both  for  the  sermon  and  the  exposition  ;  and  passing  bv 
a  number  of  hi'tter  known,  and  very  stately  names,  we  slumlo 
have  no  ohjc'ction  to  stake  our  own  n'putation  on  handing  tk 
volume  to  a  young  minister,  and  saying,  “  Study  to  preach  lik 
that.’’ 

\\^K  wish  we  had  more  time  and  space  to  giye  to  sonit 
account  oi'  Ffifk  and  lirtonj:  a  St  on/  of  the  P  roij  (ij 
(Viristianit//  in  Henf/at.  Bj/  the  late  Mrs.  M aliens^  of  the  J.ondok 
Mission,  in  Calentta.  (»Iames  Nishet.) — This  is  one  of  the  best, 
j)urest,  and  most  perfect  missionary  stories  ever  written.  We  do 
not  know  where  we  sliould  tind  its  fellow  ;  as  a  picture  of  Hindoo- 
ism,  it  has  no  com])anion  ;  its  beloved,  and  lamented,  and  nobly 
enthusiastic  authoress,  went  home  to  her  rest  before  she  linished 
this  little  volume  ;  it  was  completed  from  posthumous  notes.  We 
trust  it  will  have  a  very  largo  circulation  among  the  friends,  os- 
])ecially  ot  Hindoo  missions. 

^ril  K  reprints  of  our  Puritan  forefathers  still  hold  on  tlieir  wav. 
1  We  have  \\d.  XL  of  the  )f  orks  of  Thoinas  (ioodu'uf 
(Kdinhurgh,  dames  Xichol.) — The  Commentaries  give  to  us  the 
itrst  (ienera/  Ppistle  ot  St.John  th(‘  ^tjjostle,  an  folded  and  of' 
plied  hij  Nathaniel  Ilardi/ ;  and  Conanentaries  of  tin'  Pro/iheeii  d 
Ohadnih.  and  the  Propheet/  of  llabaikak,  hi/  Kdieard  Marburg] 
(dames  Xichol.) — \\  e  cannot  express  in  terms  sulliciently  liigli 
our  sense  ot  the  beauty  in  their  appearance,  the  value  and  the 
rarity  ot  this  series  ot  (’oinmentators.  Indeed,  we  could  wish 
that  the  same  style  had  been  adopted  for  tlie  Puiitan  dixdiio^- 
Mr.  Xichol  lays  himselt  under  a  debt  of  obligation  from  all 
evangelical  churches  vS])caking  tlie  Hnglish  language  or  prizing 
Puritan  thought.  ^\  ill  he  forgive  us,  however,  for  saying 
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V'hat  W(*  have  said  botdiv  ? — wo  look  ou  many  rare  masters  on 
our  own  shelves,  and  how  lioartily  wo  wisli  tliat  ho  would  ro- 
ju  int  tlio  works  of  some  men  whose  words  would  he  even  more 
jK)j)ularlv  aeeoi>tahlo — more  likely  oven  to  he  extensively  useful 
^wlio  are  almost  either  unknown  or  unpurehasahle,  whieli 
luij^lit  he  eoni])ivhended,  eomplete,  in  one  or  two  volumes,  and 
whieli  would,  we  heliev(‘,  even  largely  inerease  the  eirele  of  his 
suhscrihers.  ^Ir.  ^iehol,  we  do  not  know  yon  personally,  this 
is  our  only  way  of  siieaking  to  you — think  of  this  ! 

\VHlvY  good  hook  is  TJiC  Chrif^tiaa  Mo}utor ;  or^  Scbrfions 
from  Fioifs  ^latkors.  (S.  AV.  Partridge.) — It  is  full  of  very 
jiretty  wood  engravings  and  illuminations,  >vith  hold,  striking, 
entertaining  reading,  eonsisting  of  aneeclotes,  verses,  and  pointed 
words  from  old  authors,  whieli  wall  he  likely  to  attraet  the 
attention,  and  fasten  on  the  memory. 

^IMllS  is  the  season  when  the  monthly  periodicals  present  the 
renewal  of  their  elaims.  Our  interest  is  especially  in  those 
which  nalurallv  seek  an  entrance  into  Christian  households. 
Amidst  the  multitude  of  new  claimants  let  not  old  friends  be 
forgotten.  AVe  h  avc  T/iC  CJn'isfido  Trrasurf/^  voittdhiimj  roatri- 
/oitioHs  from  miohstrrs  am!  divmhvrx  of  rariouH  n'duijelivdl  (Irtanni- 
nathma.  (Johnston  and  Hunter.) — AVe  commend  this,  and  also 
ihe  F(unihj  Tntdsarj/  (Nelson)  as  especially  fitted  for  the  Sabbath 
diour;  they  are  suliiciently  distinct  to  lie  side  by  side  on  the 
same  table;  they  are  full  of  life  and  light,  and  very  bright  and 
acceptable  words  for  the  vacant  hours  of  pious  folk.  AVith 
these  also  the  Sudddj/  Mdijdzldc^  Edited  hij  Thomm  Gdthrir 
(Strahan)  —  Good  M  ords^  Edited  by  Nornidu  3Ideleody 
(Slrahan) — and  Cbrisfidn  ]Vorh\  a  magazine  of  religious  mission- 
arv  information — all  these  three  magazines  deserve  a  continued, 
loving,  and  very  hearty  greeting.  Each  holds  its  owui  audience, 
thev  emanate  from  the  same  house,  hut  not  one  interferes  wdth 
the  other.  The  Good  JFords  still  occupies  a  jilace  in  wdiich  litera¬ 
ture  of  a  higher  and  more  general  character  is  harmonized 
with  reli  gious  influence.  The  Sanddy  Mdydzine  comes  pro¬ 
fessedly  to  elevate  the  religious  feelings,  and  to  make  them  w  ise, 
and  believing,  and  catholic ;  and  Cbristidd  Work  rea  Hy  has  a 
monopoly ;  we  know^  no  other  such  magazine  for  informing  us 
of  what  is  being  done  for  Christ  all  over  the  globe. 

I  \  V  all  periodicals  for  children  there  is  none  so  loveable  and 
^  delightful  as  TIte  Childrofn  Friend.  (Seeley  &  (^o.) — The 
children  have  many  of  these  bright  jiictorial  pages,  hut  of  them 
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all  this  is  the  best,  in  illustrations  and  in  editing.  AVe  have  ht; 
Volume  V. — a  truly  beautiful  nursery  annual. 

WITHOUT  this  ,77/r  IheologmdWorh^offheHcv.John  Jlmcn- 
Jliutouy  M.A.,  Vol.  VIL  EcclmasticuI  and  lltoolotjical  Pm 
(Houlston  &  Wright). — The  collected  works  of  Mr.  llinto 
would  have  been  singularly  incomplete  ;  this  volume,  in  fac 
contains  some  of  his  most  interesting  pieces.  Ilis  “Lectures 
National  Religious  Establishments.’'  “The  Voluntary  Prii 
ciple  brought  to  the  'lest  of  Experience  in  the  United  States. 
Ilis  Essays  on  “  Human  Nature,”  and  several  other  small 
Essays,  among  the  most  essential  for  obtaining  an  adequa: 
view  of  Mr.  Hinton’s  literary  history,  and  development 
religious  thought. 

Avery  good  ami  pointed  little  book  for  the  table  of  dev* 
tional  books,  is  Oonix  of  Thou  a  Jd  for  Every  Day  in  tJte  Yem^ 
from  the  icrdinys  of  an  eminent  Divine  of  the  i:^eventeenth  Centun 
(Simpkin  ^larshall). 

A  PLEASANT  little  collection  of  various  and  varied  papers  i< 
Life's  lu'erlastiny  l  ietory.  Dy  the  Rev.  lU.  Kennedy  J/ooi 
M.A.  They  are  pensive  meditative  papers,  evidently  the  writ 
ing  of  an  amiable,  thoughtful,  faithful  man  ;  also  there  arr 
verses  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  of  which  we  may,  at  any  rate 
say  we  wish  a  hundredth  part  of  the  volumes  of  poetry  wlik 
reach  us,  were  a  hundredth  part  as  good.  This  iiiiprctendin; 
little  book  is  far  more  interesting  and  profitable  than  tliou 
sands  of  volumes  ushered  before  the  public,  with  the  adver 
tisers’  blaze  of  trumpets  and  roll  of  drums.  Whether 
Kennedy  Moore  talks  to  us  i}i  the  JYoods,  or  of  the  Cape 
Storms^  or  under  Italian  Skies^  or  beneath  ^HdniyJd  f^hadomyH 
of  'I'yrain  (irandeur,  or  of  Jlonumentai  MarJde,  his  words  a 
(piiet,  and  therefore  quieting;  they  breathe  a  poet’s  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  a  ('hristian,  heartfelt  in  helieviny.  Volumes  e 

stories  for  children  lie  before  us:  Little  Harry's  7'rouhles, 
Story  of  Gij)sey  lAfe^  by  the  Author  of  the  Story  of  a  Dec  andh 
7’ (Johnstone,  Hunter,  A  Co.)  )jyntonviJle  ;  or,  the  Irish  B] 
in  Canada  (Religious  'tract  Society).  The  Children  of  C/overh 
by  the  Author  of  Enoeh  Roden's  fraininy  and  Eerns'  Holl 
(Religious  Iract  Society) — quite  unexceptionable,  lively 
onlv  by  the  words,  but  by  the  pictures,  are  these  three  brigl 
additions  to  little  libraries  lor  the  young  people. 


